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may be contemptuous because Moslem soldiers are needed 

to guard the sanctuary. They are needed, to be sure, on 
special occasions to keep the rival Christians here from flying at one 
another’s throats, especially when high festivals like Easter bring 
excited throngs of pilgrims from many lands, But they are needed 
also day in and day out through all the year, not to keep Eastern 
Christians from fighting, but to keep Western Christians from 
stealing. Nothing is safe from their rapacity in this sacred place; 
they have even brought hammers to chip souvenirs from the Holy 
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spirit and a pride of possession which well may undercut old ani- 
mosities and bring in a day of decency and peace. Such hopeful 
indications of new possibility one sees and welcomes in many places. 

_ From the Knights of Saint John sacking Jerusalem to the 
Knights of Saint John building ophthalmic hospitals in the Holy 
City for Moslems, Jews, and Christians alike is a great advance. 
Perhaps our children’s children yet may see Christ genuinely 
honored in this city that he loved, where for centuries he has been 
crucified. . 
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= This is the city of the world’s three great monotheisms, and He es 
. the realization of that fact is beginning to beget a community of tL 3 = 
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From “A Pilgrimage to Palestine.” 
(Published this week by the Macmillan Company.) 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


Two entirely different lines of thought 
were presented at the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Meeting Nov. 28, but both 
aroused the interest and enthusiasm of 
the meeting. 

The Rev. Kenneth Miller, a Presbyterian 
clergyman with a splendid record for 
Y. M. C. A. work in Eastern Europe dur- 
ing the war, now one of the secretaries of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, spoke on present day condi- 
tions in Europe, and Miss Frances C. 
Mayer, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, spoke on the work 
of that organization. 

Mr. Miller, who expects to spend some 
time during February addressing churches 
in the vicinity of Eoston, is an interesting, 
efiective speaker. He said in part: “Prob- 
ably most church people in the United 
States are more familiar with conditions 
of religion in China, Japan and the South 
Sea Islands than in Europe. But there is 
ro spot on earth where the really vital 
Christianity that gets right out into human 
relatiors is as much needed as it is in 
Europe. Much as I kelieve in Economie 
Conferences, Disarmament Conferences, 
the League of Nations and similar or- 
genizatiors, I feel that we are up against 
what is fundamentally a question of at- 
titudes. The welfare of the entire world 
is closely related to the attitude of mind 
and heart of the peoples of the difierent 
countries of Europe. Nor is the problem 
of our missionary work in the Far East 
unrelated. Our missionaries are baffled 
more by the problem of the un-Christian 
attitude of so-called Christian nations than 
they are by the sin and ignorance of the 
peoples with whom they deal. To-day 
the whole religious world of Europe is in a 
state of flux. Until thirteen years ago 
people were born into the church, lived 
in it and died in it. In matters of church 
membership things were static. It is not 
so row. Look at the church in Russia, 
Germany and Australia. There is nothing 
constant there. The political readjust- 
ments, the breaking-down of the alliances 
between church and state in many coun- 
tries, have profoundly affected the church. 
Ike church in Europe has been greatly 
afected also by changed economic condi- 
tions. Through inflation, endowments of 
churches have vanished or have been 
greatly contracted. One good thing which 
has come out of the difficulties which face 
the Protestant churches of Europe es- 
pecially, is that now some of them begin 
to work together. In the old days Czech 
and Megyar, for example, would not sit 
down together even if they were of the 
same denomination. That day is passing. 

“Another factor in changing Europe 
which must be reckoned with is the new 
spiritual needs of the post-war situation. 
Go to the cemeteries of Europe on any 


saint’s day. They are crowded with 
thousands of people who have lost some 
one near and dear to them in the World 
War. It is not a case of a few gold star 
mothers here and there. It is a case of 
universal bereavement in which they have 
all been face to face with some of the great 
problems of religion. ‘ : 

“The Youth Movement has brought 
about a change also in the religious situa- 
tion. Formany reasons millions are leaving 
old churches and seeking new spiritual 
connections. In Europe you have a 
situation where a man is not drumming up 
a congregation but where a congregation 
is doing its best to drum up a minister to 
lead them. The future of Europe depends 
on the kind of leadership that can be de- 
veloped. In the Federal Council we are 
especially interested in raising up progres- 
sive leaders who will be interested in the 
social and economic problems of the 
people and alive to possibilities of inter- 
national co-operation. We want progres- 
sive ministers who believe in the social 
gospel. We are trying to get young men 
who are going into the ministry to come 
here, get in touch with some of our modern 
progressive movements, get the modern 
viewpoint, and go back to lead other 
people. I am full of hope. I am glad 
Universalists are interested in this situa- 
tion. Even if we as a nation isolate our- 
selves from the political situation in 
Europe, we have no right as Christians to 
isolate ourselves from the religious situa- 
tion. It would enrich the Universalist 
Church if it would get in touch with the 
religious situation in countries like Czecho- 
Slovakia and help direct some of these new 
modern movements, so full of kope for 
the peace and happiness of the world. 


Child Welfare Work 


Miss Mayer, who is a Kentuckian by 
birth and who has been in Boston for the 
past ten years engaged in various forms of 
social work, made such a deep impression 
that the men lingered for half an hour 
after the meeting adjourned asking ques- 
tions and discussing the problem she had 
presented. Miss Mayer said in part: 

“Many groups of people know our 
name but they do not know our work. 
Because we are a state-wide organization 
and the name of the state is a part of our 
name, many people think we are a state 
organization financed by the state treasury. 
This is not the case. We are a private or- 
ganization entirely financed by voluntary 
subscriptions, and every year we face a 
deficit of $20,000 to $25,000 in our budget. 
We do not have police powers like similar 
organizations in some of the other states, 
but we enter the homes from the standpoint 
of friends.” 

Miss Mayer showed several charts. 
One of them read: “Established 1878. 

(Continued on page 1597) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE SPIRIT OF EXPECTANCY 

URING the month before Christmas, which on 

the church calendar is called Advent, we 

celebrate the coming of Jesus. In nearly all 
church services and sermons at this season, no matter 
what topic the m’nister may discuss, there is an un- 
usual note of expectancy. 

In the remarkable sermon “Maranatha,” which 
he contributed to ‘‘Best Sermons Book Four,” Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson of New York says that there is 
nothing more wonderful in modern science than its 
spirit of expectancy. -_No matter what marvels have 
been unfolded, the men of science are looking for and 
predicting greater marvels. There is not a laboratory 
in the world where the men engaged in research are 
not expecting “new manifestations of the power of 
nature.” They are looking among other things for a 
cure for cancer. They will find it because they are 
expectant. And says Dr. Jefferson: ‘The spirit of 
expectancy is the very breath of the nostrils of the 
scientific world. 'The church must catch that spirit 
if it is to conquer.” 

We wonder sometimes whether ministers and 
laymen realize how completely they nullify their 
best efforts by their pessimism and despair. At 
Thanksgiving time there is nothing to be thankful 
for in the way matters are going, only something to 
deplore. At Christmas they almost completely fail 
to enter into the joy of their Lord. 

Dr. Jefferson, always clear, self-contained, full 
of faith and courage in his preaching and in his prac- 
tise, asks us if we expect any new disclosures of 
God’s power and love in our churches, or if we “ex- 
pect that the church will continue to travel the old 
drowsy routine ways, learning nothing wonderfully 
new, and doing nothing startlingly great.” 

The people who think that the spirit of Christ 
is never coming to this world err as much on one side 
as the people who think he will suddenly drop from 
heaven in the near future and end the world. The 
first do nothing because they lack hope, the second 
do nothing because they see little use tinkering with 
a world which according to the word has to get worse 
and worse until the Lord comes. 

There is a suggestiveness and beauty about Ad- 
vent which holds us steady on the true course. 

Christ came into the world 1900 years ago, and 
Christ has been coming to the world steadily ever 


since. There is no second coming. There is one 
steady coming. There is no miracle about the advent 
except the miracle of transformed unselfish lives 
making room for him and spreading his spirit abroad 
in the world. 

If we are true to our professions, we will cherish 
the great hope that it is possible to put the Christ 
spirit into individual lives and human institutions. 


_ In the expectancy of the Christmas carols, there lies 


a fundamental Christian truth. As Christian workers 
we might as well shut up shop if we stop expecting. 

Said William Carey, the father of missionary work 
in India: ‘Expect great things from God. tet 
great things for God.” 


* * 


ANOTHER UNITARIAN PROPHET 

GAIN our sympathy goes out to the fellowship 

of Unitarian churches. The newspapers an- 

nounce the death of the Rev. Charles Fletcher 
Dole, for forty years minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) at Jamaica Plain, and 
through his writings almost as widely known in the 
fellowship of Universalist and Congregational pean 
as in his own. 

Only a little over a year ago the Rev. Paul Rovers 
Frothingham died suddenly. Soon after, the Rev. 
Edward Cummings, successor to Edward Everett 
Hale at the South Congregational Church, met his 
death in a tragic automobile accident. 

A few days ago friends gathered to pay their last 
tribute to the Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, who 
died with equal suddenness, and now one of the 
oldest of the ministers in the liberal fellowship leaves 
us. 

In the case of all the others we had no warning. 
In the case of Dr. Dole we knew that the end was 
coming and we realized that he had earned his release. 

Eleven years ago he resigned his parish to de- 
vote himself to writing, lecturing, and to work for 
the World Peace Foundation. Among his books 
are “The Citizen and the Neighbor,” ‘Jesus and 
the Men about Him,” ‘‘The Golden Rule in Busi- 
ness,”’ “A Catechism of Liberal Faith,” ‘“The Religion 
of a Gentleman,” “From Agnosticism to Theism,” 
“A Religion for the New Day,” and many others. 
One of his last and best books is an autobiography 
entitled “My Eighty Years.” 

In his pacifism he was uncompromising. He 
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gladly endured hardship in this cause. He set an 


example of fidelity to conviction. he 

Personally he was delightful, full of the spirit 
of good will. The brotherliness which he preached 
he practised. Many who opposed his theology and 
his extreme social views acknowledged his charm, 
respected his honesty and valued his friendship. ; 

Frothingham, Cummings, Crothers, Dole, indi- 
vidualists every one of them, making a contribution 
by developing the differing gifts with which God had 
endowed them. We repeat what we said when Dr. 
Crothers left us: What a fellowship it is that can 
produce such men, furnish them a platform upon 
which to stand, give them full liberty of prophesying, 


and thus make available for mankind the fruit of | 


their toil and service. 
* * 


FOLLOW YOUR LEADER 


AST week we published simultaneously with 
Zion's Herald (Methodist Episcopal) a strong 
editorial by the editor of that journal, Dr. L. O. 

Hartman, entitled “A Growing Menace.” It ex- 
pressed the editorial opinions of the Christian Leader 
as well as those of Zion’s Herald, and was written for 
the two publications. The editorial called on the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America to 
investigate the source of the constant attacks upon 
the patriotism of everybody who steps outside the 
narrowly marked limits of political opinion held by 
the ultra-conservatives. Before the editorial appeared 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil, made a stirring address at the Bedford Branch 
of the Y. M. C. A. on “Radicalism in America,” in 
which he dealt eloquently and effectively with the 
propagandists who in the name of an attack on 
radicalism are assailing as unpatriotic individuals 
and organizations working for peace. 

“What must be the state of mind,” he asked, 
“of pamphleteers and propagandists who list the 
International Bible Students’ Association, the World 
Alliance for International Friendship Through the 
Churches, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America and the Universal Christian Conference 
on Life and Work as stockholders with the friends of 
Soviet Russia?” 

Dr. Cadman then remarked that he happened 
to know the personnel‘of three of the organizations 
mentioned, and he added: “They are Christian men 
and women of the highest character, whose citizenship 
is an honor and a strength for the various nations to 
which they belong, whose energies are bent on the 
welfare of America and of the world. If I may ven- 
ture to speak for them, no group of educated and 
patriotic people could be more antagonistic to the 
atheism, the tyranny, the cruelty and the moral 
blindness which have outlawed Bolshevism from 
civilization.” 

Answering one of Dr. Hartman’s spirited ques- 
tions, we can say positively that our branch of the 
Christian Church does not propose to take orders from 
these self-styled patriots. We prefer the blacklist. 
But that is not the alternative. The alternative is 
doing a little investigation of our own. The activities 
of. the great majority of those who are attempting to 
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terrorize the Christians of the country will not stand 
the light of day. Turn on the light. Who are the 
professional patriots? Where do they get their 
money? Who is the “‘head center?” ‘Who is pulling 
the wires and ordering the tar brushes?” If the 
Federal Council of Churches, or any other trustworthy 
fact finding agency, will start an investigation, Chris- 
tians of every name, members of the Council and non- 
members, will get behind them and hold up their 
hands. 

Dr. Cadman has the ball in play. Who will 
carry it? 


* * 


BEECHER AS SEEN BY CAPTAIN HIBBEN* 


F to denounce Paxton Hibben’s new life of Beecher 
is to advertise it, increase the sale and put © 
money in Mr. Hibben’s pocket, so must it be. 

We will not comment simply to advertise or fail te 
comment through fear of advertising. We must 
have our say irrespective of the advertising. It would 
be unfair to our readers not to give them our best— 
which may be our frankest—and let them settle for 
themselves the question of purchase or no purchase. 

Some of the attacks on the book are as unfair to 
Captain Hibben as he is unfair to Beecher. We 
doubt if some of the men who have preached on the 
book have read anything but newspaper accounts of 
it. Such biographies may be highly profitable in a 
financial way, but we know Captain Hibben’s record 
and we do not believe that he wrote “just for money.” 

It would be unfair to the author not to say that 
Hibben’s “Beecher” kept us sitting up to a late hour. 
It is thrilling in its interest. For that matter so did 
“Elmer Gantry” keep us up late. A trained writer 
did each book. But both horribly depressed us— 
and the Beecher book made us think of the Gantry 
book. 

There is not a single twist or turn in the work of 
Mr. Hibben where one gets away from the impression 
that the author is trying to paint Beecher as a monster 
of hypocrisy and self-deception. That makes it hard 
to understand Hibben’s letters in the press in which 
he expresses admiration for the genius of Beecher. 
In the book he makes Beecher out a man who is 
always looking around for a new way in which to 
advertise himself, draw crowds to his church and 
increase receipts at his lectures. 

He paints him as a man uncontrolled in his sex 
life and guilty of adultery with several women. To 
the famous Beecher-Tilton episode he gives several 
chapters, and prints original documents and letters 
which were spread broadcast in 1874 but which are 
new to most members of the present generation. His 
thesis is that Beecher saved himself by effrontery, 
perjury and the sacrifice of his friends. Beecher never 
is given the benefit of a doubt. 

To those who dislike the church as an organiza- 
tion and preachers as a class, the book will be welcome 
reading. It will prove to their complete satisfaction 
that the outstanding preacher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and one of the mightiest preachers the church 
has produced was a huge emotional machine for pro- 


*Henry Ward Beecher: An American Portrait. By Paxton 
Hibben. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. $5.00. 
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ducing what passed for eloquence. A great preacher 
of our day, distinguished for his pure, upright life, 
said that after he finished the book he ‘felt as if the 
garbage wagon had rolled over him.” 

Do we think that Hibben has damaged Beecher’s 
reputation? -We do. Do we think he has made out 
_ his case? We do not—and for the reason that he is 
so palpably unfair. 

Ought the truth to be told about Beecher’s 
alleged indiscretions and immoralities? Yes. But 
with the telling ought to go telling of the innumerable 
things of frankness, courage, insight, religious faith, 
human sympathy, national and world service, which 
lifted Beecher to the very pinnacle of pulpit and plat- 
form power and gave him a place in the hearts of 
men like George A. Gordon which an avalanche of 
scandal could not possibly destroy. 

This biography is a brief of the counsel for the 
prosecution. What makes it doubly damaging is the 
fact that it is ably done and remarkably interesting. 

* * 


PEOPLE WHO ARE DREADING CHRISTMAS 


T the eleventh hour, because something planned 
does not fit and can not be cut, there comes a 
call for one hundred and _ fifty or two hundred 

words to fill out an editorial page. Ordinarily that 
is not a difficult commission to execute. 

There are any number of subjects, sociological, 
theological, historical, political, waiting to do duty. 
But to-day, as the sleet drives against the window- 
pane, and the logs burn steadily on the hearth, these 
subjects do not seem so significant. The editor wants 
to say something—-rather difficult to say—to the 
people who are dreading Christmas. One remarked 
to him within a week, “‘I’ll see it through.’”” Another 
said, “I take a sleeper the night before so I will be 
traveling on Christmas day and not think about it.” 
Still another said, “It is tough to celebrate it flat on 
my back.’”’ There are innumerable people who dread 
Christmas. Hither they can’t do what they used to 
do, or they never have done what they want to do, or 
they have sad memories, or are sick, or something. 
How can such people celebrate? Possibly they can’t. 
But we know one man who was faced with this problem 
—a man who had money and who investigated con- 
ditions in the family of a washwoman who had dropped 
out of sight months before, and what he found and 
what he did kept him so busy that he found himself 
actually humming a tune on Christmas day, when he 
thought he never would hum again. 

Another, a woman, not able to give a dollar, made 
two or three Christmas calls where she knew they 
would count, and had the joy of hearing an old woman, 
bedridden, say to her, “I had rather see somebody 
from your mother’s family than to have the biggest 
turkey dinner in the country.” 

Imagination is what we need at Christmas. It 
is not a bad thing to have at any time. But at Christ- 
mas a bit of the divine insight of Christ, and his sym- 
pathy, something of his forgetfulness of self—no 
matter how hard self is pushed—and his thought for 
the ones in sorest need, is the greatest thing we can 
have, because it inevitably leads to the Christlike 
deeds in which lies the true significance of his day. 
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THE CALL OF THE OUT OF DOORS 
A Contributed Editorial 


IRD study must be interesting. How often 
the nature lover hears that remark, or others 
of similar nature. ‘‘I should think it would be 

fascinating to go into the woods and fields as you do 
and watch the birds.” 

If the realization of the pleasure and profit that 
come to others from the birds and from nature study 
stirs such thoughts and feelings, why do not these 
people go and feel the thrill for themselves? Why not 
roam the woods and fields, see the birds and hear 
their songs? Why merely envy the man who has 
made these creatures his own? Any one who will do 
his small part can have in his own life the same keen 
joy and interest. 

It is like a hungry man, set down before a table 
laden with good things to eat, who says to his host, 
“That food must taste good,” or “How you must 
enjoy eating such delicious-looking things.’ The 
food is his; hé has only to stretch out his hands and 
take it. Let him satisfy his hunger and be nourished. 

Or take another figure: Imagine a man who is 
fond of reading being taken into a library, filled with 
books of all kinds. He has only to choose the volume 
that will suit his present mood and read to his heart’s 
content. And imagine that man saying: “How I 
should enjoy reading some of those books. It must 
be fascinating to be able to take what you want from 
these shelves and read whenever you wish.” 

Yet these imaginary people who in the midst of 
plenty deprive themselves of food and books are no 
more foolish than those who think the study and ap- 
preciation of nature must be a source of joy and in- 
spiration. The love of nature is not a thing reserved 
for the favored few. Any one who will open his eyes 
may see the birds and the flowers and all the myriad 
other beautiful things in God’s great out of doors. 
And if he will listen he can hear the birds’ songs and 
many other pleasing sounds in the woods and the 
meadows. All nature is yours for the taking. Birds 
and trees and grasses and rocks, sunsets and clouds, 
stars and all the rest of God’s wonder works, are 
ready for you to make them a part of your life. 

If you object that you do not know one bird from 
another, we answer first that this does not matter; 
even if what you say is literally true and must remain 
true, you can still enjoy the birds’ songs and their 
beautiful plumage even without being able to name 
them. But you need not remain in ignorance. It is 
so easy to become acquainted with at least the com- 
monest birds! 

And what will this knowledge and love of nature 
bring to you? 

A certain boys’ camp has over its outdoor pulpit 
these words: ‘Through Nature to Nature’s God.” 
This close communion with nature is a way of ap- 
proaching the highest things, of lifting ourselves to 
nobler living, of coming to really see and know God. 

Why do you not take this feast of good things 
that is spread before you? Why not open your minds 
and souls to the joy and uplift and inspiration that 
will come to you from the love and appreciation of 
nature? 
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Getting Ready for Christmas 
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Divine Rest and Daily Energy 


Albert D. Belden 


=z HERE are few words of Jesus that come more 
fe} sweetly to the modern soul, or create a 
greater wistfulness, than his promise: “I 

S will give you rest.” “Ye shall find rest unto 
your souls.” 

Never was the human mind under the strain that 
it suffers to-day. We live in days of wonder, and all 
too quickly we get used to fresh sensations. Go back 
a couple of centuries and mark the jog-trot character 
of human life—without a newspaper, without a motor- 
car, without a railway train, without the daily post, 
with a minimum of books, wth little to trouble the 
average mind in the way of education save such a 
rudimentary knowledge as would enable it to pick 
up a living. To-day we are mentally bombarded 
every moment by advertisements, by placards, by 
news of the whole world, by subtle vibrations of the 
machinery of travel, by such noises as never were in 
the world before; and in reaction to all this we must 
needs fiy to sensational pleasures—the vibrating 
cinema, the jazz dance, the cheap gamble, the excit- 
ing novel, the detective magazine! The widespread 
prevalence of the tobacco habit is a testimony to the 
strain that is upon the modern nerve. 

If this is true, however, of the average citizen, the 
position is, in a sense, worse for the earnest Christian 
man, for, added to the racket of ordinary existence, 
there rests upon him the pressure of grave religious 
and social problems—not merely on a municipal or 
national scale, but upon a world scale! The close 
battle that is joined in our day between idealism and 
cynicism is a great strain upon the Christian spirit 
and a great testing of Christian resources. No won- 
der that we find widespread nervous breakdown, and 
often sad mental fear and pain amongst Christian 
people. 

It would seem to be imperative that for this new 
age of unparalleled opportunity upon a world scale, 
new powers of mind should be developed. The won- 
der of wireless suggests that such an extension of 
mental powers is in the Will of Providence. The 
World-Voice has come to make possible a World 
Referendum waiting upon a World Will to Righteous- 
ness. For this reason we urgently need to listen to 
Christ’s gospel of rest. 

The modern psychological study of fatigue is 
giving peculiar point to this appeal of Jesus for soul- 
rest. It has been established that there is quite a 
peculiar relation between energy and mental rest. 
Escape from fatigue is not to be found in mere physical 
rest—indeed physical rest is becoming peculiarly 
difficult to our generation, even though we are seek- 
ing it more and more. In spite of sport, we exercise 
less than previous generations. We sit and lounge and 
ride more, but the point is that while physical rest 
may make its measure of contribution to mental rest 
it is not by any means sufficient. We have, all of us, 
met the type of invalid who has nothing on earth to do, 
but can not get well physically because some mental 
irritant is at work. 


By means of such scientific experiments as those 


conducted by Mosso, the point of fatigue has been | 


traced beyond the nerve-endings into the realm of 
the will. 


mind-fatigue. 
The secret of energy, it is declared, is to learn to 


keep the mind at rest even in the multitude of life’s — 
This art of mind-rest, this power of dis- — 
missing all care and worry, has been one of the secrets — 
of energy in the great men of the world. Great | 
men like Kant, the philosopher, and Edison, the ~ 
inventor, have found four hours’ sleep sufficient for — 
their needs against long working days of eighteen — 
hours or so, simply because they were possessed — 


activities. 


of this quality of mental restfulness. Gladstone’s 
mighty energy was based upon the same fact, as his 
love of and constant practise of prayer indicated. 
The amazing composure and calm which stamped 
Napoleon gave him immense resources of energy. 
It has been stated that “Napoleon was constructed 
with a power of rest shared by few men, for he had a 
pulse rate of only about fifty compared with the 
normal rate of seventy-five.” 


The mind, it is asserted, tires before the — 
body, and one of the greatest sources of bodily weak- — 
ness is now found in restlessness of mind leading to — 


It seems that we ought properly to think of the 
mind as being the link between the body and the — 


boundless ocean of Divine energy. One leading au- 
thority declares: ‘“The nerve is inexhaustible, not be- 


cause there is little or no expenditure but because there ~ 


is ample resupply. The nerve rests for only a very 


cisheuethiznhea lies 


naan 


small fraction of a second between the electric shocks ~ 


which pass along it, yet in that moment of rest it is 


able to draw upon that ample resupply which rein- 
vigorates it to renewed activity.” To keep ourselves, — 
therefore, in possession of healthful energy for our © 
daily life, it is important for us to lay hold of the 


most profound rest the mind can discover. 
just this that Jesus offers. 


It is 


Nothing establishes the soul in such complete — 


control of the mind as does true religion. This is be- 


ing increasingly realized by the great modern psycholo- — 
gists: men like Jung, Dubois of Berne, and Pfister of © 


Zurich. Dr. Hadfield says: ‘Speaking as a student of 
psychotherapy, who, as such, has no concern with 
theology, I am convinced that the Christian religion 
is one of the most valuable and potent influences that 
we possess for producing that harmony and poise of 
mind, and that confidence of soul, which is needed to 
bring health and power to a large proportion of ner- 
vous patients. In some cases I have attempted to 


cure nervous patients with suggestions of quietness | 


and confidence, but without success until I have raised | 


these suggestions on to that faith in the power of 


God which is the substance of the confidence and © 


hope, then the patient has become strong.” 

Let us, then, look a little more closely at Christ’s 
offer of rest. The word ‘rest’? which he uses is a 
Greek word which means to “rest again’ or to “rest 
back upon.” It conveys the idea of the soul returning 


ll 

‘to the fountain of life, going back home, returning 
to the unconscious stillness of undifferentiated being. 
| It also conveys the idea of ‘‘leaning back upon,” as the 
beloved disciple leaned on the bosom of Jesus, or as 
an exhausted man leans on the strength of a faithful 
comrade. 

This is the kind of thing that the fact of Christ 
ought to achieve for our minds. A practise of calm 
contemplation of our Lord in all his beauty, love and 
power should rid the mind of every form of anxiety. 
' Nothing wastes our strength like worry, like fretting, 
as we so well term it, that see-saw of the mind, the 
| attempt to make a hurried decision between threaten- 
ing alternatives. All that kind of thing departs be- 
fore the fact of Christ, for whatever may be the source 
of anxiety he is sufficient to answer it and silence it. 
Is it temporal necessity—that constant source of worry? 
| If we accept Christ, we must believe that God is not 
unmindful of our need. We must believe that a rest- 
ful trust in His providence combined with a due exer- 
tion of our own powers must result in such a measure 
of prosperity as accords with His Will. Remember, 
we do not know where he would have us stand in the 
social structure. To be Christian can be to us no 
guarantee of wealth, for he, himself, was content to 
be poor. Rather it will enable us to take our struggle 
as a contribution of our discipleship, something that 
grows noble, even beautiful, as it is borne for his sake. 
Is it danger that threatens you? You:are in God’s 
hands. “Nothing can pluck you out of my Father’s 
hands,” said Christ. None but yourself, by your own 
fear and distrust! The first requisite, surely, in peril, 
is to establish firm control of your own mind. You 
never needed your powers more than at the present 
moment, then they certainly must not be squandered 
in panic. You must be your best if Christ comes to 
your aid. Is it fear, inherited it may be, that afflicts 
you? There is a peculiar fact about fear that is worth 
notice. Fear paralyzes energy when there is no hope 
of escape. Fear in the rabbit, for example, will take 
the form of physical paralysis when the rabbit sees 
no chance of escape. This is one of nature’s mechan- 
isms for giving the creature as great a chance as pos- 
sible by rendering its stillness involuntary and com- 
plete. But give the rabbit the faintest hope of escape, 
and the creature darts off as though shot from a 
spring. It is filled with an amazing energy. In this 
fact there lies the suggestion of a great conquest of 
fear for the Christian soul. Though you are of a 
nervous, timorous disposition, if you will fix your eyes 
on the way of escape you may yet be able to bolt, 
like the rabbit, 7m the right direction! Fear may lend 
you wings to pursue the path of right if you will once 
really believe that with every temptation and trial 
God provides a way of escape. 

Is it guilt that troubles you? We are warned to- 
day that this is a much more frequent source of physical 
ill and nervous breakdown than we generally realize. 
Secrets of shame repressed, violences done to our 
better nature that we refuse to acknowledge or face, 
these things can fester, as it were, beneath the threshold 
of the mind, gaining an outlet, if in no other way, by 
breaking the body. What emphasis this fact places 
upon the Christian practise of confession! What 
wisdom, after all, is in the apostolic advice, ‘Confess 
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your faults one to another The possession of a 
friend to whom we may “‘rid our bosom of the perilous 
stuff,” whose love and understanding can ‘‘minister 
to a mind diseased,” is a precious possession. 

Why will we not believe that Christ is such a 
friend and the best of such friends? Why do we 
not seek the infinite thorough-going relief of a full 
confession to him, and an utter yielding of our souls 
up to penitence in the consciousness of his presence 
and his pardon? 

The earnest Christian, however, will seek more 
than deliverance from these common burdens of the 
human spirit if he would be equal to-the great task 
of our times, if he would really face the’ colossal re- 
sponsibility that the intricate problems of this modern 
world thrust on the Christian mind. He will seek 
that utter serenity and glorious calm which dwelt in 
the mind of Christ, in order to be able to shed quiet- 
ness and confidence upon the fevered society around. 
We need a patience and a strength that are enough 
and to spare that we may steady the minds with 
which we come in contact and generate the spiritual 
power which alone can save society. 

There is a fine story told of a professor at Har- 
vard University who sought an interview with Phillips 
Brooks upon a certain problem. He spent a radiant 
hour with the great preacher and came out a changed 
man; life was transfigured. But presently it dawned 
upon him that during the interview he had clean 
forgotten to ask Phillips Brooks about his problem! 
He says, however, ‘‘I did not care, I had found out 
what I needed was not the solution of a special prob- 
lem, but the contagion of a triumphant spirit.” It 
is just that ‘“‘contagion” that Jesus yields. 

The rest that Christ offers us and is able to 
bestow is not the rest of stagnation, but of perfect 
power. To obtain it demands no wholesale withdrawal 
from the world in ascetic retreat, but such an inward 
surrender of the mind to Christ that in the midst of 
the world’s turmoil we dwell, nevertheless, in him, 
and realize how truly he keeps “‘in perfect peace’ the 
“mind that is stayed on him.” The practise of this 
“rest in the Lord,” only for a few minutes even every 
day, has a definite effect in releasing energy through 
the rested mind into the body. Divine rest yields 
daily energy, and as the poet claims— 


“Out of that tranquillity shall rise 
The end of our earthly pains, 
Since the mind governed is the mind at rest.” 


“Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for him.’’ 
He comes! 
This is the true preparation for Christmas. 


* * * 


FAITH 
Look up, nor fear the night; 
The stars are in the sky; 
The glorious heavens are all alight, 
And God Himself is nigh. 


No evil fear, nor death; 
The night will soon depart. 
The very dark gives living breath 
When God is in the heart. 
Margaret S. Mac Kinnon. 
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What Shall the Liberal Stand For?’ 


William E. Gilroy 


CONFESS that it is with some diffidence that 
I have accepted the invitation to speak upon 
this theme this morning. Not because I 

= undervalue in any way the privilege of the 
fellowship of this occasion, nor because my interest is 
at all lagging in the great project of promoting broader 
understandings and a larger unity among those who 
might, in the distinction of Sabatier, be spoken of as 
belonging to the churches of free spirit rather than to 
the churches of ecclesiastical authority. My hesitancy 
arises from the fact that the cleavages within these 
free groups seem almost as great and the obstacles 
to unity almost as difficult as those that have pre- 
vented the churches of older organization and tradi- 
tion from getting together. This I am convinced 
should not be so, but we are dealing with facts and 
situations as they are; and I can not help but feel, at 
times, that the very intensity of the individuality 
that manifests itself in the sphere where religious 
thought and attitude are freé and untrammeled some- 
times constitutes barriers to union more strongly forti- 
fied in conscience and reality than barriers which are 
largely formal and historic. I see, however, no reason 
why these barriers should not ultimately be broken 
down, and a fellowship in the name of Christ estab- 
lished between men of good will that transcends in 
spirit and intent anything that has ever yet been con- 
templated within the Christian Church. When we 
come to lay as much stress upon liberty and diversity 
in the pursuit and expression of truth as we are now 
laying upon unity and conformity, great things may 
be achieved, but Iam convinced that many in the so- 
called liberal churches have very dimly and inade- 
quately sensed the transformation in spirit and at- 
titude that will have to take place before a great 
advance toward unity is possible, and that, while we 
bring the charges of narrowness and backwardness in 
this connection almost wholly against sectarianism, 
the fellowships of professed freedom have not been 
entirely without blame. It is because, feeling this 
way, to discuss the subject means in a large measure 
throwing of discretions to the winds and speaking 
with complete and perfect frankness, that I have been 
hesitant about speaking at all. 

If my analysis of the situation may seem unduly 
severe, or ungracious, I should like to point out that 
it is in no sense bigoted or partisan. As a Congrega- 
tionalist I am keenly conscious of the shortcomings of 
my own fellowship historically and of the defects of 
its life at the present time. It is appalling to realize 
how much has colored and still colors our life that is 
almost in complete violation of our ultimate prin- 
ciples. Thelate Jonathan Brierley, the famous “J. B.”’ 
of the Christian World, once said as he surveyed the 
travesties of loving that had been presented to the 
world in historic theology, that it seemed as if the 
churches had been running two devils, one of whom 


*A ddress at the North Middlesex Congregatioral Conference 
of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, All Souls Church, 
Lowell, Mass., Nov. 3, by the editor of the Congregationalist. 


was only a little better than the other. I have some- 
times remarked that I have seen within the limits of 
a local Congregational church all the elements of 
popery, and there have been periods in the Congrega- 
tional fellowship, as a whole, when it seemed as if, de- 
spite their profession of free liberties, men were al- 
most vying with one another not only in their zeal 
to display their slavish orthodoxy, but in their pas- 
sion to enforce this orthodoxy on others. 

It is with great rejoicing that I may say, I think, 
that this is no longer the spirit broadly represented in 
the National Council of Congregational Churches; - 
but there is, at least, sufficient of the old spirit of — 
regulation and domination left to make a Congrega-— 
tionalist unready to throw stones at his Unitarian or 
any other brethren. If I discuss with plainness some © 
obstacles towards unity in the free fellowship, it is 
in the spirit of one who senses the reality of the ideal 
of fellowship from within, and not in the spirit of one 
who criticizes from without. 

I think that we may come to the matter plainly 
and immediately in dealing with the assumption that 
it is the sectarian spirit that is to-day the chief ob- 
stacle to unity. The so-called liberal marvels at the 
seeming backwardness of the church as a whole. He 
can not quite understand why those who profess a_ 
gospel of love and justice should be so unjust and love- 
less in their attitude in the matter of fellowship. He: 
glories under the circumstances in being an outsider: 
and a heretic, but in his subconsciousness and in his: 
criticism appear evidences that he smarts somewhat 
under the imputation of heresy, and regards the whole: 
range of life and movement in the so-called orthodox 
churches in the light of his own heresy, and his own. 
exclusion. | 

Need I say that there is much to justify that | 
attitude. I have not come here in any sense tc 
apologize for any form of official orthodoxy or for 
the so-called Orthodox Churches. Almost thirty, 
years ago I entered the Congregational fellowship ir 
quest of a liberty which meant a distinct breach with 
the whole conception of orthodoxy as an authoritative! 
system imposing its decrees upon mind and con- 
science. I had come to the point where I rejected ar 
authority foreign to the direct rule of Christ in the 
soul, and where I rejected, also, much that had actual 
ly been taught under that authority. _There was ¢ 


' 


and I would have entered the Unitarian fellowship»|, 
had it not been that in this free process of reconstruc: 
tion, while I rejected the authority and some of th 
tenets of orthodoxy, I found myself adhering strong] 
to certain conceptions of Jesus Christ, his Saviorshi; 
and Mastership, the practical import of which seemes|). 
to me to be more closely preserved in the developmer)|; 
of the Congregational fellowship than in the Unitaria'}) 
left wing. I would, however, at that time have we’ 
comed the possibility of joining a fellowship, Congreg: 
tional and free in the larger sense, in which there migh 
have been room for the fine life and reality which 
sensed as the possession of both groups. I have a. 
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ways hoped that the time would come when the 
cleavages of the past in the Congregational household 
would be overcome, and some larger unity in fellow- 
ship achieved on a basis that without involving com- 
i promise for either group would make it possible to 
share more largely and vitally the things we have in 


#} common. 


Possibly, in starting from this background of per- 
sonal experience and personal attitude I should state 
that I have no authority to present here anything 
other than my own personal views. I can not in 
| any sense speak as the official representative of the 
Congregational churches. All I might claim is that 
| probably a large number in that fellowship share my 
general outlook and feeling, though my correspondence 
reveals that there are some to whom probably the 
controversial cleavages of a hundred years ago are 
still almost as vital as in the day of their occurrence. 
The Unitarian may marvel at this continued tendency 
of certain orthodox people to regard him as a sort of 
cloven-hoofed beast of the religious world, but is not 
this unsympathetic and unintelligent attitude to be 
compared to his own violent reaction of antipathy to 
certain things in orthodoxy? Such for instance as 
the so-called “‘blood theology,” especially as expressed 
in hymns like “There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
It may be said that there is no parallel in the things 
that I am setting side by side, but I am not sure that 
this is the case. There are many who have long freed 
themselves from the crude commercialism of the 
“blood theology,’’ who, none the less, sense certain 
ultimate and rather tragic factors in the provision for 
human salvation which that theology and that 
hymnology strove to express.- Particularly have some 
of us felt this in an age when we have seen the world 
deluged in blood in the effort to preserve certain 
phases of liberty. Iam, however, citing these things 
not to defend any particular idea or its exposition, 
but simply to point out that the spirit that would make 
rapprochement possible between liberal and conserva- 
tive has much to contend with. 

It may be said that we are here to-day to consider 
the possibility of a wider union between liberals, but 
one of the questions that confronts us at the very out- 
set is this question as to what constitutes a liberal. 
My good friend Dr. Dieffenbach is perfectly sure that 
he is a liberal. I think that he is reasonably sure of 
my friend Dr. van Schaick, but he has expressed at 
times some rather plain doubts concerning myself 
and concerning some of my friends. I am not par- 
ticularly disturbed about this, as I am quite aware 
that the more strictly liberal the atmosphere the less 
can any man set himself up as a sort of pope determin- 
ing who are liberals and who are not, and what is 
liberalism and what is not. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the distinction which my friend Dr. Dieffenbach 
often strives to enforce has some validity, and the 
question is largely as to how and to what extent we 
are going to apply it. In this company here present 
it would, I think, very quickly be manifest in a round 
table discussion that just whatever definition we 
might give to the word luberal, some would be nearer 
to it than others. In my group, in fact, there are the 
divisions between the more advanced and the more 
conservative, and the situation is further complexed 
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by the element of paradox. Some of us who are very 
far advanced along certain lines would be subject to 
the charge of being almost reactionary along other 
lines. It is almost impossible to establish any exact 
norm of life and thought among so-called Liberals. 

It is for this reason that some of us have protested 
against the tendency to monopolize the term liberal 
on behalf of any one professedly advanced group. 
Liberalism we have claimed is a matter of attitude 
and spirit rather than a matter of theological or critical 
categories. The great task of fellowship as we see it 
is not the task of establishing an organizational fel- 
lowship, but the task of promoting spiritual contacts 
and acquaintanceship among those of widely differing 
temperament and opinions who are liberal enough 
to enter into those exchanges of thought and experi- 
ence and those discoveries of common sympathies and 
aims that constitute the deep realities of what we 
might call Christian communion and fellowship. In- 
evitably, in the light of this purpose, unity becomes 
for some of us a matter in which people of conserva- 
tive temper and opinion as well as those of iconoclastic 
opinion are involved, provided only that they are 
willing to assume the friendly spirit of those mutually 
devoted to truth rather than the hostile spirit of 
those who regard each other in error. 

I am free to state, and I think I ought in this 
company to make it plain in the most unequivocal 
fashion, that, while I have valued all through the years 
intimacy of fellowship with Unitarian brethren, and 
should welcome every reasonable extension and 
formalization of this fellowship, I have equally valued 
similar contacts with many whose liberality of spirit 
has been the outcome of an experience of Christian 
love associated with a most conservative theology and 
conception of the church. So far as I am concerned 
I have not the slightest disposition to scrap one phase 
of this fellowship in behalf of the other, and I take this 
stand the more readily because I am convinced that 
the most vital problem that confronts us is not the 
building up of a great so-called liberal fellowship de- 
fined by certain categorical theological and critical 
opinions, but the promotion of a kindlier spirit and a 
more passionate desire for understanding between 
those of all religious households. My judgment is 
that in this direction the Unitarianism of the last 
hundred years has missed out in much of what might: 
have been its most vital achievement. I hope that I 
do not underestimate the influence of the Unitarian 
fellowship in the iconoclasm of that hundred years. 
Even the fundamentalism of to-day is for the most part 
considerably modified from that of a century ago, and 
the crudities and rigidities of a Calvinism that Calvin 
would in a large measure himself have disowned, are 
destroyed never to be revived. But I venture to say 
that the Unitarian influence has been more powerful 
in breaking down than in building up; and I say it 
with profound regret. 

Religiously, the Unitarian leader has been too 
often as an Ishmaelite whose hand religiously was 
against every man. I use the figure of Ishmael pur- 
posely, for I remember that Ishmael was thrust out. 
It was the natural thing that Unitarianism should 
have replied to the orthodox spirit of bigotry and ex- 
clusion with a spirit and activity born of isolation. 


- 
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But suppose during these hundred years, with a 
carelessness regarding so-called orthodoxy, and with 
slight concern about destructive controversies, Uni- 
tarianism had placed all the emphasis upon the 
practise of its profound principles of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man, what marvelous 
leadership might have been given in the promotion of 
new understandings! Surely these were the very ele- 
ments that might have had power to dissolve barriers 
and create new bonds. 

T see this whole problem of fellowship and unity 
to-day not so much as one of organization as one of 
unified purpose in the vision of love. My friend Dr. 
Dieffenbach thinks that the great need of America 
to-day is religious liberty. I think that it is love. 
He assures me that love is a vague and indefinite thing. 
My reply is that it is no more vague and indefinite 
than liberty or theology. In fact, I believe that, when 
people really take time to consider it, love implies 
something much more definite than anything else in 
the universe. Men know in their hearts that love re- 
bukes certain tempers and certain attitudes. They 
know that love is directly contrary to certain courses 
of contact. The exposition of love in the thirteenth 
of First Corinthians is concrete and explicit. The 
manifestation of love when the thirteenth of First 
Corinthians gets into an actual life is unmistakable. 

I am convinced that if for awhile we could forget 
theology and criticism and all the things that in their 
way are important but secondary, and get back to 


this sadly neglected business of being decently cour- 
teous with one another, of trying above all things to 
understand one another in the right spirit, and, above 
all, of getting such a deep passion of love in our hearts 
for a blundering, wayward and lost world that the task 
of practical redemption would come to have a new 
and vital meaning for us, uniting us in a great fellow- 
ship of service, we should make more progress 
than we are likely to make in decades of bickering, 
mutual reproach, and denunciation. If our name of 
liberal means anything to the world let us make it 
signify this—that we stand for a new freedom in the 
exercise and practise of love, that it is the freedom of 
a larger life and a nobler fellowship that we are seeking, 
and not simply the freedom in certain directions that 
seems to us preferable for our own group. 

The task here in America is that of getting a new 
spirit. These fundamentalist hosts who Dr. Dief-— 
fenbach thinks have made religious liberty in America 
an illusion are not going to be bludgeoned or damned 
into a new attitude. Allowing for all the hypocrisies 
among men, the great majority of these people are 
earnest and sincere. They have certain conceptions 
of the faith and they do not want that faith to be de- 


stroyed. The task is that of leading them to see that ¥J)_ 
truth never destroys faith, and that truth is found in 


different directions than they are now pursuing. It 
is not by the wielding of a liberal club, but by the de- 
veloping of a new liberal spirit, that we can hope to > 
attain the highest end. 


The Philippine Question 


Herbert E. Benton 


p= HE old saying of Emerson, ‘Nothing is settled 

@i| until it is settled right,” is substantiated in 
the case of the Philippine Islands, as was 
bese evident at the session of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science held in Phila- 
delphia on Friday evening, Nov. 25, at which this 
vexing problem was discussed. Even the American 
speakers who were emphatically opposed to the im- 
passioned plea of the Filipinos for independence ad- 
mitted that the present situation is impossible. Dr. 
Charles Batchelder declared that something must be 
done, as the uncertainty existing now is not fair to 
the inhabitants themselves or to the foreigners who 
have or wish to have interests there. 

The speakers were the Hon. Manuel Quezon, 
president of the Philippine senate; the Hon. Sergio 
Osmena, floor leader of the majority party in the 
legislature; Senor Don V. G. Bunuan, Director Phil- 
ippine Press Bureau; the Hon. Newton W. Gilbert, 
former Acting Governor of the Islands, and Prof. 
Charles Batchelder, formerly connected with the 
Philippine Government. 

The arguments for independence stressed first 
were the promises made by our responsible repre- 
sentatives, promises which may not be disregarded 
with honor. ‘“You may hold the Philippine Islands 
permanently if you will; you have the power, but in so 
doing you will only follow the policy of the imperial- 
istic nations of Europe. If, however, you grant in- 


dependence you will do something no other great 
nation has ever done.” 
Senor Quezon advanced the point that his coun- 


try is now more ready for independence than was © 


Cuba, since his people have had the benefit of the @ 
training of the United States for thirty years. “If,” © 
said he, ‘‘we are not ready then it must be either the © 
fault of the teacher, which of course you will not 
grant, or the fault of the pupil, and that I refuse to 
admit.” 

Indeed, even the American speakers did not 
doubt the capacity of the Filipinos for self-govern- 
ment. The marvelous progress these people have 
made during these thirty years was stressed and 
applauded. True, they have made mistakes and 
some of their leaders have been corrupt, but they have 
no monopoly on either errors or venality. I quote 
Senor Quezon: “I would be a fool to claim that we 
are as far advanced as the United States or England 
or France, but I do say that we are as far advanced 
as many an independent nation to-day.’ And the 
fact was brought out by/ another speaker that the 
literacy percentage is 60 degrees higher than that of 
thirty-six of the independent nations of the world 
to-day. 

Mr. Gilbert declared that whereas thirty years 
ago the inhabitants of the islands knew nothing of 
self-government, now 95 per cent of the offices are 
held by natives; and he quoted with approval the 


| “We will take care of that. 
commit suicide.” 


-wish to abrogate it. 
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remark of President Harding, ‘‘their rapid develop- 
ment has no parallel in any part of the world.” 

Senor Quezon said pertinently, ‘“The only way 
to find out whether we can take care of ourselves is 
to let us try. The only way to prove whether a man 
can swim is to let him swim. ‘But you may drown!’ 
We have no desire to 


Candor must admit that Mr. Gilbert did say 


, that “not all Filipinos are like these cultured men you 
' see before you; there are great numbers of the people 
' who are ignorant and undeveloped. 

_ these men are the cream of those people.” 


These, why, 


To this Senor Bunuan rejoined that Mr. Gilbert’s 
remark recalled to his mind the story of the Indian 
who came to Washington from one of the reservations 
seeking a concession from the government for his 
people. He approached a United States Senator with 
his plea. Hewas received courteously, but the Senator 
said: “I am very sorry I can not help you, but you 
see most of your people are not capable of bearing this 
added freedom. They are not equal to you. Why, 
you are the cream of the Indians in that reservation.” 
Back flashed the reply: ‘Mr. Senator, Indian like 
white man. They no send their best men to Wash- 
ington.” 

The chief obstacle in the way of independence 
for the islands seems to be the economic dependence 
that now exists. Dr. Batchelder declared: ‘“The chief 
need of these islands is economic development, which 
they are obtaining because of their connection with 
us and which must not be discontinued. This is not 
a matter of sentiment. We must look at it in the 
practical way.” 

Senor Quezon had previously affirmed that he 
saw no reason to prevent the continuance of the 
present commercial and trade relations even after 
independence was granted. 

Both Mr. Gilbert and Dr. Batchelder rejoined 
that that would be impossible; that the United States 
has commercial treaties with twenty-three nations 
which contain the “most favored nation clause’ in 
accordance with which all the twenty-three may claim 
for themselves the same special privilege granted to 
any. If therefore the United States should make the 
Philippine Islands an independent nation and then 
continue the policy of free trade at present in effect, 
every one of these other nations might demand the 
like concession. 

Senor Quezon’s answer to this was that the 
statute granting independence must be passed by the 
United States Congress, which has the right to insert 
a clause stipulating that the present trade agreement 
shall continue until such time as both parties shall 
He buttressed his argument by 
saying that the United States has granted inde- 
pendence to Cuba and maintains free trade with Cuba, 
and the twenty-three nations cited have made no 
complaint and no demand for the same concession. 
And if this can be done in the case of Cuba, why may 
not the same arrangement be made with the Philip- 
pines? Senor Quezon was the concluding speaker, so 
the Americans had no opportunity to meet this point. 

Both Mr. Martin and Professor Batchelder had 
emphasized the argument that the Islands need and 
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must have economic development, and that can come 
only through the investment of foreign capital, which 
will come mainly from the United States. But capi- 
tal is wary and will not go to the Philippines until it 
is sure that the present safeguard afforded by the 
protection of the United States is to continue, for 
some time at least. 

(The point they did not consider is this: Will the 
capital, which will undoubtedly, upon assurance of a 
continuance of the present system, flow in in grea} 
quantities since the undeveloped resources of the 
Islands are stupendous, ever be ready to have the 
protection of the United States removed! Will not 
every additional dollar invested in the Islands be an 
added argument for their retention as part of the 
United States?) 

While Professor Batchelder declared that the 
Islands should not become independent until they 
are far more advanced economically than at present, 
he evidently considers that the attainment of the 
Filipinos’ goal is an event of the dim future, for he 
offers a new solution to the problem. 

At present the Islanders are neither citizens of 
the United States nor of their own country, since that 
country is not a nation. They deserve and should 
have freedom, without independence; therefore he 
proposes the creation of the Philippine Common- 
wealth or Free State, with a nationality of its own; 
but still under the protection of the United States. 
Under this system there would still be a governor- 
general appointed by this country, a cabinet ap- 
pointed by the governor, and a legislature elected by 
the people. One provision must be that the governor 
would have the power to take over any department 
that was being mismanaged and run it until such time 
as it had been rehabilitated. 

(One may wonder whether there is any real sub- 
stance of freedom and autonomy and nationhood in 
this proposal. Are its differences from the present 
system at all radical?) 

Senor Bunuan, himself a young man, and a most 
engaging personality, asserted that he speaks for the 
youth of the nation, who are eager for independence. 
His speech was most intriguing. He drove home a 
vital point so far as the sentiment in favor of inde- 
pendence is concerned when he reminded us Ameri- 
cans that he and the other youth are the product of 
American teaching. “‘We studied your history; the 
heroes we admired were your heroes; with Washing- 
ton we crossed the Delaware and with Patrick Henry 
we exclaimed ‘Give me liberty or give me death.’ Can 
you wonder,” he added, “‘that we have the desire for 
the independence and freedom that came to you?” 

Certainly here the birds we flew to those people 
are “coming home to roost,” or, if I may change the 
figure, we are reaping what we have sown. 

These representatives of the Philippine Islands 
are very much in earnest; they are highly educated; 
their English would put to shame that of many 
Americans. They are gracious, gentlemanly, courte- 
ous, but they are determined and they will be heard. 

Truly this ‘question will not be settled until it 
is settled right.” What is the right? Americans 
should give the matter their earnest thought. We 
have a duty here that may not be ignored. 
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Intellectual Respectability 


A Letter That Might Be Written to a Young Minister Who Might Exist 
George E. Huntley 


My dear Gerald: 

You have been graduated! That means that 
you have been commissioned, challenged, commanded. 
“To whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required.’”’ You have been gifted with a first-class 
mind and you have been blessed with a first-class 
education. Now be a first-class man—else shame 
upon you! Your degree of “B. A.” should mean 
“Bachelor of Ambition,” and your degree of ““B. D.”’ 
should mean “‘Bachelor of Determination.” 

Now that you are entering a new phase of life, 
stepping from college to church, you ought to pause 
and consider very carefully some of your further efforts 
for self-development. I charge you to keep yourself 
intellectually respectable. You are honored with the 
custodianship of your own mind. Give it good diet, 
keep it clean, and make it work. As your graduation 
gift I am sending you a copy of one of the richest, 
most delightful and most useful books ever written— 
“The Intellectual Life,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
Read it until it is worn out and then (the sooner the 
better) appeal to me for a second copy. 

1. If your mental life is to be at all worthy, one 
of the first requirements is that in all your thinking 
and writing and speaking you shall define your terms 
with absolute precision. Despise vagueness. Abhor 
a fog. In accordance with this rule, state to yourself 
exactly what, for a twentieth century minister, is 
intellectual respectability. I hazard the guess that, 
whatever may be your particular phraseology, you will 
conclude that to be entitled to his own respect and 
that of his fellows the modern clergyman must seek 
such culture as will make his career most satisfying 
to himself and most serviceable to mankind. Very 
simple? Yes, but fundamental to arightly adjusted life. 

2. Such a mind as is implied in the foregoing 
definition will force a man to require of himself a per- 
sonality in every way well proportioned. I remember 
to have seen on the walls of your room photographs of 
Michelangelo’s statues of David and Moses. Study 
them with care. Some day you will go to Florence 
and Rome, and you will see the matchless figures 
themselves. Walk around and around the statues, 
observing them from every possible angle. Then-al- 
low yourself to be impressed with the perfect symmetry 
that the master artist has attained in the body of the 
youth and in the body of the majestic law-giver. 
Not a member too small as related to the whole! 
Not a member too large! Every muscle appropriately 
developed! Every position indicating fullness of 
power! 

You will be thrilled by the thought and the art 
of Michelangelo. I hope that he will make you de- 
termined to have a robust physique, for without it 
you can not render your rightful service to the world. 
I hope also that you will perceive his symbolism, and 
be won by his deeper suggestion that there should be 
adequate and proportionate development of every 
human power, bodily, intellectual and _ spiritual. 
Alas, that some men are physical giants but intellec- 


tual weaklings! Alas, that others are physical weak- 
lings but intellectual giants! 


Just now we are concerned with the ideal of the © 
Take your dictionary — 


well-rounded intellectual self. 
and rid yourself of any narrow conception of the in- 


tellect. The balanced and efficient man not only reads, ~ 


reasons and remembers, but he relates properly all 
that he acquires. So you must seek to develop your 
intellect in all its phases and functions. 

3. You will now be prepared to take a very broad 
view of genuine culture and to refuse and refute the 
petty notions with which some self-styled “‘intellec- 
tuals”’ have burdened the world. Who is the ignorant 
man and who is the educated man? Probably the 
angels smile at our human estimates. One man pores 
over the ancient classics and considers himself cul- 
tured. Another knows the life of the bird and the bee. 
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One man can speak more languages than were heard © 


at Pentecost, and he is very proud. Another knows 
how to make plants grow and blossom and multiply. 
One man can talk glibly about the fourth dimension 


and the law of relativity, and he thinks that he is an © 


intellectual giant. Another “looks through Nature 
up to Nature’s God.” One man is thoroughly in- 
formed about “humanism” and “‘behaviorism,”’ and 
he is exalted in his own eyes. Another understands 
humanity and leads men to behave with loving-kind- 
ness. A peasant may be wiser than a philosopher. 
A real student may develop his intellect on a farm or 


in a factory, while a blunderer may be “educated” — 
away from vital truth. Dear Gerald, ‘‘all things are - 


yours.” Despise no culture. Say often 


“T am the owner of the sphere, 
Of the seven stars and the solar year, 
Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 
Of Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.” 
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4. A man of the best intellectual power will be | 
able to live in helpful touch with the people to whom ~ 


he speaks and with whom he associates. 


This“is # 


something particularly to be remembered by the Chris- | 


tian minister. 


You will rate as very poor, then, any discourse that 
can not be understood by the audience to whom it is 
addressed. Many ministers take considerable false 
pride in “preaching over the heads of the people,” 
when, in fact, they do nothing of the kind, but simply 
lack that first element in good teaching or good preach- 
ing, the power to establish and maintain a point of 
contact. It was said of a supreme leader that the 
common people. heard him gladly; yet his message 
was deep enough for even twentieth century scholas- 
tics. And outside of the pulpit be sure to seek that 
true culture which shall give you mind-fellowship and 
heart-fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men. 
Beware of any pretended intellectualism that separates 
you from sympathy with even the least of those who 
are in need. 


Please keep in mind the sentence that 
ought to be the beginning of every course in homiletics — 
—the best sermon is the one that does the most good. — 
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5. If you are to be intellectually respectable you 
must have the power to concentrate your thought 
upon any important matter that is before you. If 
you were in some great gathering where a report 
was being read upon a subject of extreme moment, 
and you allowed your attention to be caught by one 
or two peculiar phrases and thereafter had to confess 
that your mind wandered from the principal theme, 
you would do yourself no injustice if you felt decidedly 
humble. / 

6. Intellectual power is manifested in the ability 
to pursue a subject persistently and consistently 
through its many complex ramifications. It is quite 
easy to have a surface knowledge about millions of 
matters. It is difficult to dig deeper and then deeper 
and then deeper and deeper. It is simple to take one 
or two steps in a logical process. It is difficult to 
follow through to a worth-while conclusion. Work 
your brain until it perspires and groans. 

7. Beware, Gerald, of the temptation to substitute 
reading for reflection, a subtle temptation in these 
days when books, very good books, are being pub- 
lished as never before. A young minister boasted to 
me that he read at least five books a week. Well, he 
could remember some of the titles! 

8. The truly intellectual man will never mistake 
vocabulary for vitality, nor prolixity for profundity. 
On my desk is a copy of a pamphlet written by a 
man who has enough degrees to require nearly the 
whole alphabet after his name. As his work was to be 
issued by a great university, he apparently thought 
that he must use no simple word when a long and 
technical substitute could be found. His ideas when 
at last they are ferreted out are not difficult and not 
uncommon. But he has carefully hidden them under 
a vast verbosity. To him should be commended 
Mark Twain’s description of a pedant who indulged 
in four-syllable words and one-syllable ideas. 

9. Keep your sense of humor and your sense of 
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proportion. It is a false and ridiculous intellectualism 
that takes itself too seriously. In proportion to the 
vast unknown, that which is known to even the wisest 
man in the world is but infinitesimal. Laugh at your- 
self once in a while, especially if you find yourself 
getting a little supercilious and patronizing toward 
those who seem to you inferior. The older you grow 
the more you will appreciate the saying of Barrie in 
“The Little Minister,” ‘Gavin, my boy, life is one 
long, long lesson in humility.” 

Gerald, I wish you could have heard two speakers 
who recently, on different occasions, appeared in 
Boston. The first was a young man. He came on 
the platform, full of pride, evidently candescending in 
spirit, confident in his scholasticism. He was care- 
ful in grammar and inerrant in pronunciation. His 
address, however, was a flat failure, because from the 
beginning he repelled and offended his audience. The 
other was a president of a great labor organization 
who came to our ministers’ meeting to speak on mat- 
ters that pressed sore upon his big, loving heart. 
His education had been, not in the schools, but in the 
mines. He broke every rule of grammar. He said 
“‘them’’ for “those” and “‘them’’ for ‘‘they.’”’ He used 
few long words and such as he did use he generally 
mispronounced. But his thought was clear. He pro- 
ceeded with absolute accuracy from point to point. 
He illustrated with magnetism. An orator? He 
would smile at the title. But he was an orator, for 
he made his hearers understand him, and agree with 
him, and resolve to go out and share in his work. ~ 

Do not mistake my meaning. Correct grammar 


is good. Accurate rhetoric is good. Abundant in- 


formation is good. The erudition of the books is good: 
But clear thought is better. And human understand- 
ing is better. And Christly sympathy is better. I 
pray that you may have them all. 
Yours with permanent friendship, 
“The Pedagogue.” 


Henry Murphy of Lawrence 


NRY MURPHY, of our Universalist church 
| in Lawrence, Director of Young People’s 
® BH! Work for the Near East Relief in Syria, 
w9\ recently wrote to the Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle as follows: 


My dear Miss Earle: 

If you will excuse all the mistakes I may make in typing I 
will try to write you a bit of a letter. It happens that my secre- 
tary is very busy with long reports and numerous letters, and I 
am anxious to get a word of two off to you, in response to your 
letter to my ‘‘mither.” 

It hardly seems possible that I have been back out here for 
more than a year. Time seems to fly twice as fast out here as 
ever it did in America. I reckon it is because the work is so dif- 
ferent and so interesting, it just keeps one as busy as can be. 

The Near East League, a service organization of which I 
am the so-called General Secretary, is a sort of combination 
Y.M.and Y. W.C. A. It is the organization that handles the 
welfare work of the children discharged from our orphanages. 
The League is broken up into what we call chapters, scattered 
over Syria and Palestine. There are fourteen of these chapters 
for which I am responsible, and one of which I am directly in 


charge of. 


The League offers a chance for the children to get a well 
balanced development after they go out from our schools along 
mental, moral, physical and social lines. It is a very democratic 


organization, and gives a chance for leaders to develop. 


You might be interested to know where my Leazgue work 
takes me: Way up north in Aleppo we have a chapter which is a 
big one. Here we have, just last week, dedicated and formally 
opened a Hut where our five hundred boys and girls can as- 
semble for lectures, games, outdoor athletics, to find jobs, to 
read, to attend evening classes, for Bible study and church history 
lessons, for band practise and for choral work. We are greatly 
assisted in Aleppo by the Catholicos, an old man and the religious 
head of the Armenian Church. He is a very fine old man, and I 
always enjoy my visit with him when I go to Aleppo, which I 
do about once a month. The trip to Aleppo is a long and tire- 
some one; it takes all day in a slow old train, poking along for 
miles and miles through desert-like country. Last week when I 
went up to the dedication exercises I went by auto. All went 
well until we were well outside of Hama (old Hamath of the Bible). 
Themoon was up, and the gendarmes of the littlevillages through 
which we passed were doubtful about letting us go, as they said 
the road was dangerous, but we insisted and bribed with cigar- 
ettes and so were permitted to continue our journey, until, when 
we were forty miles from land or water, our gasoline gave out. 
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We were angry, and in my most profane Turkish I told the driver 
what I thought of him. He spoke mostly Arabic, but understood 
this kind of Turkish. Finally we sent him flying off over the 
hills to a distant mountain village where we could see a light. 
After nearly two hours he returned with a cup full of kerosene 
and a bottle with a bit more. This we kept pouring into the 
carburetor, and managed to get into a khan where we bought a 
pint or two of essence and finally, four hours late, arrived in 
Aleppo. It was a gorgeous moonlit night, and we really rather 
enjoyed the experience, though the police were uneasy about us. 

On Sunday we had the dedication of our building, and a 
fine service it was. In true Oriental style it began three quar- 
ters of an hour late, and everybody except myself seemed to 
think that allright. Of course was mad as a hornet, as I do hate 
this everlasting lateness of the East. We had many prominent 
people there and many long speeches in Armenian, which I don’t 
understand. J am getting so that I can sit and listen for hours to 
them, and not go to sleep. Didn’t Mr. Robbins give me fine 
training for this job? Sort of hard on poor Mr. Robbins’ good 
sermons, isn’t it? 

In the afternoon I attended another long service for General 
Antranig, a famous Armenian, wko recently died. On this-oc- 
casion I was ore of the guests of Lonor, and sat on the platform, 
and listened for three hours to speeches which I couldn’t under- 
stand at all. To have to listen and not be able to do the talking 
is my greatest sacrifice out here. 

In the town of Homs we have a few boys whom I care for. 
They ere by far our most difficult cases, and I 2m in hopes ere 
long to have them all moved from that distant and isolated vil- 
lage to either Aleppo or Eeirut. 

In Ghazir we have an orphanage chapter for the girls. These 
gir!s render their service to the blind by writing letters for them, 
or by reading to them from the current newspapers. In Ghazir 
there is a blind school of about 100 pupils. We also have a 
group of koys in Ghazir. 

Coming farther south we reach Antilyas, where we have a 
chapter of forty orphanage boys and twenty-five self supporting 
boys. ‘1kese lads meet together and assist one another in job 
hunting and in finding accommodations, etc. 

Then we reach Feirut, where we have another group of five 
hundred koys and girls, whom we work with. We work with 
comparatively few girls, as there is a Y. W. C. A. here. Only 
those girls who are afraid that the Y. W. C. A. is a proselytizing 
organization come to us, because they know we are not. Then 
slowly we try to persuade them to go over tothe Y. W. In Beirut 
we have a fine new building, with a large hall where we can give 
concerts or cinemas or dramas, and where we hold our weekly 
speech meetings, or predilection meetings as my interpreter 
calls them. TPelow the hall we have a large boys’ reading room, 
a girls’ rest room and reading room, class rooms, a library, and a 


work room. Then on this same level is a great court where the- 


little children come to play after school, and where during the 
pleasant season we can hold open air meetings and accommodate 
a thousand people. Beyond the courts and overlooking the 
Mediterranean Sea is an office building where I hold forth, where 
we run an employment bureau for the boys, where the editor of 
our little magazine, the Star, iscooped up. It isa very nice office 
and so arrarged that I can keep an eye on all that goes on. 
Here also the League mother carries on her case work. Each 
week we visit in their homes or at their work about sixty children, 
to see that they are getting on well. We also place about thirty 
children in work each week. At our evening classes we have 
nearly a hundred boys and‘girls. We have a band, a choir, and 
a service committee that puts on dramas and raises money to 
help buy poor youngsters clothes or blankets or food, if for no 
fault of their own they are out of a job. Down under the court 
is a great covered area which we are now trying to get, and where 
we will have a gym and a covered playground for the little kiddies 
during the rainy season. We also kope to install a public bath 
and a laundry, both run at cost for the berefit of our poorest 
boys and families. 

South of Beiut we have work in Sidon, in Haiffa, Nazareth, 
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Jerusalem, and Jaffa. It keeps one pretty well on the hop looking 
out for all these places, arranging programs, planning out eve- 
ning classes, helping to collect libraries, getting subscriptions to 
the papers and magazines they enjoy. 

Then up in the mountains back of Beirut in a place called 
Zahle we have about sixty boys and girls whom I have the super- 
vision of. They are a nice group, and I am in hopes this year to 
start a working boys’ home for them, but don’t know whether 
I can get the wherewithal or not. 

This sounds as though my life were all work—we do have 
long and rather hard hours—but there is also much pleasure. 
My home life is delightful. I live in the “Pinkhouse”’ by the 
shore of the sea. My housemates are the director of our most 
constructive piece of work, the Beirut Girls’ Industrial, which 
makes the most gorgeous hand work you ever laid eyes on. This 
gives five hundred girls work regularly, and through the work it 
gives over seven hundred are kept from poverty. The other 
members are the office manager, a girl who was born out here, 
the daughter of a Scottish missionary, whose father and mother 
died when she was still young, and the treasurer of the Near Hast 
Relief. We have a lovely house, and have just fixed it all up. 
This summer we put in a fireplace, acquired a fine garden, with 
palm trees and orange trees in it, and the sweetest “jasmine of 
India tree’”’ you ever smelled. Out in front of the house we have 
a lovely balcony where we just about live for eight months of the 
year. The other four months are so wet and rainy and cold that 
we are glad to live near our fires. 

In Beirut there is an American University. There is a large 
staff of Americans, and so we have a good deal of social life. 
Last week we gave at our house a party for all the young folks 
at the university. We had forty present. Our big inner court 
made a fine dance hall, and our garden, all decorated with Japa- 
nese lanterns, was a beautiful sight, and here we served re- 
freshments. 

Way last April I had the pleasure of going to old Petra, 
Selah of the Bible. At the time of the Bible Selah was an old 
city, so now it is aged and almost forgotten. Over Labor Day one 
of my friends and housemates was sick, so I took him to Cyprus 
for a vacation. We spent some time in old Famagusta, where 
the Crusaders built 365 churches. Many of them still stand, in 
ruins, and are beautiful. Then we went to Mt. Troodos, where 
the gods disported themselves in the days of old, when it was 
called Mt. Olympus. 

Next spring I hope to go to Persia, then I shall have seen 
the parts of this section of the world I most want to visit. When 
I shall come home I can’t say. My contract will be up in Sep- 
tember, which will be here before I know it. Whether there will 
still be work for me out here or not I can’t say. I love the East, 
but I suppose if ever I am going to get into something permanent 
in America I must stop gadding about and settle down soon. 

If ever they are having an old clothes campaign in America 
for the Near East Relief, please urge people not to send their old 
rags; we have enough of those already. We do need warm 
clothes, and there is an especial need for pants. We usually get 
dresses galore, and coats, but pants, never. I suppose that men 
in America are just like myself, and when they dispose of their 
pants it is because they have to, and not because they want to. 

Last March I had the fun of supervising the distribution of 
the old clothes assigned to Beirut. We gave out seventy bales to 
1,262 families, reaching 4,158 individuals. Then from the old 
tags which we received we made up dozens of mattresses. 

From all this you can see that my interests are pretty well 
diversified, and that one has to be able to turn one’s hand to 
many different things. In addition to all this I have the super- 
vision of the boys whom we send to the American University for 
advanced training. In this connection we run a club for which I 
have the responsibility. If time and space permitted I could 
probably keep on telling of our different works, and some in- 
teresting experiences, but by this time you are doubtless worn 
out trying to guess what all these misprinted words mean, and 
are fed up with the League, so I will close for now. 

Henry R. Murphy. 
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Germany To-day 


VI. 


In Conclusion: 


A Birthday Among Germans 


Charles F. Weller 


=41N the luxurious home of a well-to-do German 
4| publisher, in the most favored park section of 
Hanover, which is probably the most beauti- 

<2 ful modern city of all Deutschland, my ancient 
Chicago birthday was celebrated yesterday with a 
gracious speech in English, or pseudo-English, by 
my German host! I kissed the two young schoolboys 
good-by this morning, after they had clicked their 
heels and bobbed their heads at me in German fashion. 
The affectionate dog seemed to speak English to me 
quite as well as our American dogs do at home. I 
luxuriated for two nights in a lovely bedroom whose 
heavily curtained window overlooks the private inner 
garden of the house, which centers around a little 
pond of gold-fish (that required daily ministrations 
like the other varied members of the household). 

From my sleeping room I looked into the shaded 
playground of a girls’ school where, every morning, 
summer and winter, successive groups of young Ger- 
man girls, led by their expert, highly-schooled gym- 
nastic or hygiene woman teacher, exercise vigorously 
for an hour, in abbreviated one-piece bathing suits. 
Thus a cultured German girl becomes unself-con- 
scious of her legs and I could understand how the young 
ladies of a select school near by, clad only in close- 
clinging, legless one-piece gymnastic suits, can pub- 
licly play “‘schlact ball’—a kind of baseball with a 
German accent, a game in which a small ball is batted 
and groups of players run back and forth until outs 
are made by hitting runners with the swiftly thrown 
ball. The young ladies threw the ball overhand like 
boys, ran vigorously and jumped around, and, in her 
exuberance, one froulein stood on her hands and waved 
her muscular legs in air. 

The life of German youth is pioltome free and 
strength-building beyond that of any of the ten other 
countries I have seen, including America. If I were a 
young, unmarried man, Germany would be a dangerous 
place for me! I see now why our American army of 
occupation was withdrawn early—and why so many 
brides and babies accompanied our retreating troops. 
Germany would soon have conquered and absorbed 
them all. Germany has effected a complete conquest 
of my heart—and mind. I love Der Faterland and 
all its people with their gracious hospitality. I wonder 
how I and the majority of mankind could ever have 
been made madly insane enough to rejoice in the 
savage slaughter of such men, women and children. 

To Hanover itself I was expertly introduced by 
the publisher-editor himself. Before he took me 
about I had been disappointed in Hanover because it 
appeared to be all so beautifully modern, with wide 
avenues lined by parkways and their ehady. trees, 
with stone paved streets as clean as kitchen tables 
and with new fine buildings like those of Paris, London 
and Berlin. My host showed me the ancient side 
streets and their old buildings, whose fronts are deco- 
rated with hand carved and highly colored pictures 
and religious texts. 

One of Europe’s handsomest big modern buildings, 


in my judgment, is the Rathaus (government head- 
quarters) of Hanover, surrounded by a velvety-green 
great park in the center of the city, with a placid little 
lake on one side to reflect its classic architecture and a 
lake-like sunken large grass plot on the other side and, 
all about the palatial building, graceful trees, large 
and aged, which were recently transplanted here— 
with such skilled understanding of nature’s laws that 
they all lived and soon appeared to beras comfortably 
at home as if Mother Nature herself had planted them 
on their little, artificial mounds and meadows. 

All Germany, as I see it, speaks nature’s language 
with affectionate comprehension. Their gardens are 
as numerous and as flourishing as those of England— 
which is the highest praise within my power. While 
American working men spend their leisure at the 
movies, German factory hands, clerks and other 
workers are tilling the soil of little allotments of land 
which they have, for small rentals, from the state. 
Thus the crowded little tenement rooms of German 
families are extended into country estates, so that 
humble German laborers have their own Versailles 
garden—on each of which a little “summer palace,” 
as at Versailles itself, is built. On the little German 
garden plot the diminutive summer house is usually 
about the size of a large wardrobe closet in an Ameri- 
can home. But very white curtains sometimes hang 


_ at the windows and the little temporary, wooden huts 


are decorated so that I think of them as expressing a 
little of the same constructive instincts which in- 
spired the French monarch, Louis the something-or- 
other, to have his laborers build for him the formal 
gardens and small pleasure houses of Versailles. 

Here is a text around which an abler student 
might develop some fundamental, broad compari- 
sons of French and German culture. Even the larger 
birth rate, by which Germany steadily overpowers 
France, is possibly related to the extensive gardening 
and home-building, tender, land-loving spirit of the 
Germans, and also to their modern sports, gymnastics 
and frankly physical, natural life of which I have had 
some intimate glimpses in beloved Germany. 

And, there is a bathroom in the modern home of 
the well-to-do German publisher who was my host 
in Hanover. I still bathed in the wash bowl to which 
I have been schooled by German hotels, but I saw 
the bathroom in its splendor, between the sleeping 
rooms of the two boys and their parents. 

The friendly big house dog is also characteristic 
of a home in which German children are being reared— 
for it is probably from German ancestry through my 
own dog-loving, child-loving father that my own similar 
conviction came that to attempt to bring up chil- 
dren without the assistance of a good house dog ought 
to be verboten (forbidden). German laws, however, 
give their present pressure against dogs, for the 
American ‘‘Dawes (sometimes called Davis in Ger- 
many) Plan’ has resulted in taxes of between one- 
tenth and one-fifth of everybody’s income—including 
a tax of 40 to 50 marks ($10.00 to $12.50) yearly on 
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every dog. But, characteristically, the German family 
pays less for the popular and necessary large watch- 
dog than for the so-called “dog of luxury,” the little 
parlor pet. German dogs, like German women, share 
men’s labors. In several German cities I have seen 
sturdy dogs dragging large heavy wagons, and looking 
very proud and happy in their responsible comrade- 
ship with men. 

Books and pictures line the walls of my host’s 
house. Galsworthy is there, as everywhere in Ger- 
many, the most read of all English writers. Ralph 
Waldo Trine represents America. Shakespeare is 
more highly and more generally appreciated in Ger- 
many than in England or America. Bernard Shaw’s 
humorous sarcasm is discussed when Shakespeare is 
mentioned—whom Shaw has presumed to criticize. 
State-aided theaters present serious plays—by Les- 
sing, Schiller, Goethe, Shakespeare and other masters. 
For example, the adult son of my Hanover host has 
seen Lessing’s Nathan the Wise played several times. 
Could anything be more happily and broadly cul- 
tural? 

The Mitagsessen (mid-day meal) exemplified 
significant differences between the tempo, or time 
rhythm, of life in Germany and in America. Places of 
business are quite commonly closed between 1 and 
3 p. m. while business men go comfortably to their 
homes to enjoy the principal meal of the day with their 
families, in ample leisure, beginning with a simple, 
familiar prayer by one of the children and followed, 
possibly, by an hour’s nap for the man of the family. 
The evening meal is correspondingly late, and lighter, 
beginning about 7.45 p. m. There is then a clean 
little pine board beside each plate—on which to cut 
and butter the thin slices of rye or graham “health 
bread.’”’ Slices of various cheeses and of cold meats 
and hard boiled eggs are available, with bonnen salaad 
(string-bean salad) and kop salaad or grunen salaad 
(lettuce salad) and gurken (cucumber) salad and large 
glasses of hot tea. 

My host rose ceremoniously and made a speech, 
in quaintly Germanized English, in celebration of my 
birthday. For the hearty observance of birthdays— 
also wedding days—and other celebrations of life’s 


vital human relationships is deeply characteristic of 
the German spirit. Mein host made me feel that I had 
come back home to fatherly Germany—whence came 
my name and my father’s grandfather. My host 
spoke feelingly of birthday celebrations in which his 
“dear mother” and “dear father’ had emphasized 
charity to the poor. He discussed my, ‘‘our,’’ League 
of Neighbors and Fellowship of Faiths and the natural 
response of Germany’s peace-loving soul to what he 
and I had repeatedly discussed together, namely, the 
urgent need for replacing all war by a geist (spirit) or 
seele (soul)—a consciousness of universally mutual 
understanding, appreciation and good-will. The 
lovely, humble countenance of the speaker’s wife 
was more eloquent even than the hearty words and 
moist eyes of the typical, educated and resourceful 
German man of affairs. Both, evidently, wished fully 
to share my own faith that es kompt niemals ern andere 
krieg (there will never be another war) between France 
and Germany. 

The gentle haus fraw had told me of needless 
French cruelties in the occupied areas three years ago— 
and, less severely, now. We recognized together that 
the chief question is whether Germany will nobly 
manifest sufficient greatness of soul to forego the 
future forcible revenge which her rapidly returning 
powers will enable her to take. My host and hostess 
were possibly too modest, or too close to Germany, to 
feel, as I feel strongly, that the human spirit is now at 
its best and highest in defeated, but unhumiliated, 
warm-hearted, life-loving Germany. She, I think, 
is capable of giving to the world that truly religious, 
thoroughly courageous, philosophically wise, and 
never to be discouraged, spiritual leadership through 
which we shall expand and deepen the very essential 
League of Nations into an international League of 
Neighbors, wherein individual, ordinary folks, richly 
scattered, like good seeds, in the fertile soil of every 
nation, shall grow the new world consciousness of an 
all-including, friendly human unity, great and genuine 
enough to welcome free divergencies in language, 
customs, creeds, while encouraging the free and full 
exchange, between all people, of what each can best 
contribute to the Commonwealth of the World. 


The Chicago Meetings 


Frank H. Burt 


HAT the National Federation of Religious 
Liberals should be for the various branches 
of the liberal faith what the liaison officers 

were for the armies of the Allies in the World 
War—a means of co-ordinating the efforts of the dif- 
ferent organizations for the purpose of accomplishing 
what they could not do individually—was the keynote 
of the opening remarks of the newly elected president 
of the Federation, Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa, at the business meeting in Chicago on Nov. 
19. “This is a critical time in the religious life of 
America,” said Judge Galer. ‘There are many ways 
open in which this Federation may function and I 
trust that we will be wise enough to discover the best 
and most effective ways in which that co-operation 
and co-ordination may be brought about. Under the 


efficient executive management of Dr. Reese let us all 
strive towards that goal of unity, harmony and co- 
operation which ought to be and I think is the ideal 
of this organization.” 

A vote was passed expressing hearty appreciation 
of the services of the retiring president, Prof. Jesse 
H. Holmes of Swarthmore, Pa., who had served from 
the organization in 1908, declining re-election because: 
of the pressure of his college duties. 

The following additional honorary vice-presidents. 
were elected: The Rev. Hugo G: Eisenlohr, Cin- 
cinnati; Jesse H. Holmes, Swarthmore, Pa.; the 
Rev. Charles Parker Connolly, Rockford, Ill.; and 
the Rev. W. W. W. Argow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

With the co-operation of the Chicago Forum 
Council and the World Unity Conferences the Federa- 
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' tion presented a program of six meetings of stirring 


interest, spread over Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
Noy. 18-20. Religion, abstract and applied; the re- 
lations of America to the nations of the Far Hast 
and the home problem of her duties to her own citi- 
zens of dark skin but having human hearts and as- 
pirations; the problems of achieving unity amid di- 
versity among liberal religious adherents; the ques- 
tions of conflict of nationalism and internationalism 
| and the needful steps toward world unity, as well as 
the task of the churches in striving for a better social 
' order—all these were discussed in stirring and thought- 
ful addresses. 
Profound sorrow was expressed at the tragic death 
of the Rev. Fred VY. Hawley of Chicago, killed by an 
auto truck three days before the opening session. 
| “In my whole life I have never known a more kindly 
soul,” said Rabbi Felix Levi, who was called to sup- 
| ply Mr. Hawley’s place on the program. 

The details of the meetings were in the hands of 
the Rev. Curtis W. Reese, D. D., executive chairman 
of the Federation, and the Rev. Fred Merrifield. 

Five races and some seven or eight religious af- 
filiations were represented on the program, and the 
audiences were even more diversified. At the fellow- 
ship dinner, Friday evening, at Hotel LaSalle, there 
were members of at least twenty-one faiths, while at 
the great forum meeting in Wood’s Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon twenty-eight racial groups were rep- 
resented. 

Dr. Reese acted as toastmaster at the fellowship 
dinner, at which there was an attendance of about 
one hundred, a notable group being a table made up of 
Chinese students, both young men and women. 
John Herman Randall, formerly associate minister 
of the Community Church of New York, spoke on 
“The Spirit of the World Unity Conferences,” saying 
in part: 

“The time has come when, instead of talking about co-op- 
eration, we ought to begin to co-operate. In the judgment of 
the most serious and astute students of world aflairs, we have 
reached the point in human history where we have got to find 
our way to some kind of unity that has not yet had its existence 
on this planet. We have got to find our way toward a genuine 
understanding and appreciation and fellowship, race for race 
and nation for nation. ‘ 

“The spirit of the World Unity Conference is the spirit of 
those who are striving to help men and women everywhere to 
so revise their thinking about this world and about their rela- 
tions to one another that there can be created in the hearts and 
minds of men this new spirit of unity in diversity, this new atti- 
tude without which the League of Nations and the World Court 
and all the other paraphernalia, good as they are, will never be 
able to lead us to world peace, world stability and world brother- 
hood.” 


Fred Atkins Moore, civic secretary of the Chicago 
City Club and director of the Chicago Forum Council, 
spoke on “‘The Forum as an Agency of Social Unity,” 
first touching humorously on conditions in Chicago. 
“World unity, like charity, must begin at home, and 
until we get through with this war with England that 
we are fighting we have not very much to offer to 
China or India or any other part of the world.” 
Continuing, Mr. Moore said: 

“The open forum movement in Chicago and the Middle 
West has great significance in promoting social unity, or at least 
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in overcoming some of the factors that work against such unity. 
These forums are conducted usually by committees representing 
the important racial, religious and economic groups in the com- 
munity, and present speakers who voice the social ideals, pur- 
poses and perplexities of their various groups. We have testi- 
monies of many deep-minded Catholics, Protestants and Jews, of 
racial leaders, industrial managers and labor leaders, that the 
forum is one of the very few agencies that take people out of their 
own groups and mind-sets and put them into direct contact with 
other kinds of folks. This means a breakdown of the barriers of 
sectarianism and dogmatism, of partisanship and class conscious- 
ness. Hence the importance of the forum as an agency of social 
unity.” 

Dr. Reese told the story of the formation of the 
Federation nearly twenty years ago, when the or- 
ganizers of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ had refused to admit Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. The progressive Friends and Reform Jews 
had united with the other liberal bodies to form the 
Federation, and had welcomed other groups of like 
aims and purposes, offering a common platform regard- 
less of differing details. 

The Rev. Horace J. Bridges of Chicago spoke on 
“International Ethics,” attacking the common mis- 
apprehension , which declares that nationalism and 
internationalism are antagonistic. The Marxian doec- 
trine which is in effect anti-nationalism has been er- 
roneously called internationalism. 


“A man can not be internationalist unless he is first na- 
tionalist, and unless he recognizes the necessity of according to 
the other natiors the same rights which he claims for the nation 
of which he is a citizen. The element in nationalism which must 
always be preserved is the difierences, the unlikenesses, that arise 
out of the different historic traditions and difierent environments 
of peoples. 

“T plead for an international ethics which will recognize 
that every nation is a permanent mode of human organization 
that contains values that are to be preserved; and that every 
man’s loyalty to his nation is as much to be respected by us as 
we demand that others shall respect our loyalty to our own land.” 


The last speaker was Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of 
Chicago, whose topic was “Making Effective Re- 
ligious Ideals.’’ He said in part: 


“Man has always been able to dream, but has never known 
how to actualize his dream. The great prophets have usually 
died broken hearted. An ideal is only efiective as it is actualized. 
The challenge to all religion to-day is to find a way to make your 
dreams real—find a way to put your programs into actuality— 
find a way to put your ideals into the muscles and customs of 
the people, or stop your foolish, empty dream.” 


“The revolt against religion seems to be world- 
wide,” said the Rev. George W. Allison, Congrega- 
tional-Universalist clergyman of Chicago, in his ad- 
dress at Saturday morning’s session, on “The Future 
of Religion.” 


“Traditional religion is not at home in this modern world. 
It is the uncompromising enemy of modern civilization. Tradi- 
tional religion and education have never lived together com- 
fortably except when traditional religion dominated education 
and dictated its teaching. The mistake of traditional religion 
has been in undertaking to force upon the people of the present 
an authority that was bound in the past. j 

“The religion that will have a future must incorporate as 
its basic idea a faith that is in harmony with modern civilization. 
Instead of beginning our religious faith with a statement ‘I be- 


lieve in God,’ why can not that statement be ‘I believe in man?’ ”’ 
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Dr. Albert W. Palmer, for seven years pastor of 
the Central Union Church of Honolulu, spoke on 
“America and the Orient.’’ The world, he said, has 
shrunk relatively in the last hundred years from the 
size of a football to the size of an English walnut. 
The Pacific is no longer a barrier, it is a means of com- 
munication. The problem of the nations bordering 
the Pacific is how they can live in this shrinking world 
in a spirit of good will. The most sinister condition, 
he said, is the growing spirit of intolerance in America. 
“The Chinese and Japanese,” said Dr. Palmer, speak- 
ing from his personal contacts, “are human folk like 
ourselves, just as capable of moral idealism, with just 
as fine possibilities of character as any one else. We 
shall never have an effective peace as long as each 
nation looks merely after its own affairs. The Hawai- 
ian Islands are a marvelous sociological museum and 
ethnological laboratory where Americans and Orien- 
tals are getting along well in a spirit of inter-racial 
good will.” 

Rabbi Felix Levi of Chicago, speaking on “The 
Price of Human Oneness,” urged a recognition of the 
fact that the world belongs to man and not to any 
one race. Every human being has the biological right 
to live and every human group likewise has that 
biological right to express itself wherever it may be 
able to put roots into the ground. Unity does not 
mean uniformity. We must recognize that we can 
have unity in diversity. We must look upon our re- 
ligions not as unvarnished and unassailable truths; 
they may be true for us, but they may not be true 
for the next man. We do not have a monopoly of 
wisdom, neither do we have a monopoly of truth. 

Rabbi G. George Fox, presiding at the Saturday 
afternoon session, deplored the social prejudice against 
the Jew and felt that the liberals were not doing their 
part in combating this tendency. 


The Rev. Charles Parker Connolly of Rockford, 


Ill., who spoke on “Religious Unity,” is minister of a 
church with a unique history. Some sixty years ago a 
Baptist minister in Rockford began preaching what 
then was the new theory of evolution. His resigna- 
tion was asked and given. But a loyal group among 
his parishioners asked him to stay in the town and 
organize a church in which he might have freedom of 
utterance. From this there sprang the Church of the 
Christian Union, undenominational, of which Mr. 
Connolly, a graduate of Union Theological Seminary 
and holding both Congregational and Unitarian 
fellowship, is the present pastor. 

In his address Mr. Connolly deplored the “‘piti- 
fully disorganized’’ state of the religious world. The 
simple religion of Jesus, starting “as a genial atmos- 
phere without barriers or bonds, seeking to encompass 
with human benevolence all mankind,” became “‘first 
Hellenized,” then Romanized, Protestantized, Prus- 
sianized, Anglicized, and finally, as some one has aptly 
observed, Balkanized. Balkanized Christianity, a 
thing of insignificant divisions! 

At Saturday evening’s session Dr. Robert C. 
Dexter, secretary of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Association, spoke 
on the possibilities and needs of the work of the 
churches toward the concrete betterment of mankind, 
and of the definite steps on which the religious life of 
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the world could be united at the present time. The 
questions of war, of race relationships, the distribution 
of the products of labor and the questions of sex and 
the family were mentioned as some of the matters in 
which the churches might work for social ameliora- 
tion. 

The Rev. Frank S. W. Wicks, D. D., of In- 
dianapolis, spoke on “The Spirit of Prague,” relating 
his experiences at the recent Congress of Free Chris- 
tianity in the capital city of Czechoslovakia. ‘The 
spirit,” he said, “was that of a fine fellowship, of unity 
in purpose if not in thought. It began as a Babel, a 
confusion of tongues, but it ended as a Pentecost— 
we understood each other.” 

The forum on Sunday afternoon, with its audience 
of a thousand or more, was the outstanding event of 
the meeting. Fred Atkins Moore, presiding, em- 
phasized the thought that “while there are superior 
and inferior individuals in every race, there is no such 
thing as a race that is essentially superior as such to 
other races, or one that is essentially inferior.”’ 

Stanley High, associate secretary of the Metho- 
dist Foreign Missionary Board, just returned from a 
trip around the world, told of his interesting meetings 
with representatives of many races, among others the 
great Indian leader Gandhi. He said in part: 


“The men of yellow, black and brown skin have taken up the 
Job of cutting the apron strings that have bound them to the 
white race. They are ready to dispense with the white man. 
They might bow their bodies to those that employ them, but 
they no longer bow their spirits. The white man’s chickens are 
coming home to roost. We have done our best to maintain the 
freecooter tradition. Now the booted is becoming the booter. 
Two-thirds of the human race, black, yellow and brown, have set 
their feet on a road of their own making. We shall be impotent 
to stop their onward march.” 


James Weldon Johnson, a negro poet and orator, 
declared that ‘‘the broken faith and cruelty of the 
European powers in Africa during the thirty years 
that preceded the Great War” led up to the five years 
of conflict in Europe. “If the standard of race su- 
periority is the Einstein theory, open plumbing, a 
knowledge of bridge whist, the African falls down. 
If you make honesty, courage, truth, kindness, 
charity and love the standard of measurement, you — 
may arrive at a different conclusion.” 

Dr. P. W. Kuo, speaking on ‘‘China among the 
Nations,” traced Chinese history from a hundred — 
years ago, when she was the dominant power in 
Asia, until, after eighty years of intercourse with 
European powers, she had sunk to the.level of a semi- 
independent state. The present revolution is her 
fourth attempt to regain independence—on the one 
hand, from the militarists and reactionaries, and, 
on the other, from foreign control. 

That liberal religion needs the introduction of 
more emotion and more of the elements of the heart 
was the plea of Dr. B. G. Carpenter of the Peoria 
(Ill.) Universalist church, speaking at the closing 
session, Sunday evening, on ‘‘A United Liberal Spirit.’ 


“The tragedy of the world is in the fact that we have been 
waiting for some one to come and save us. Noone comes! No- 
body ever will come. God is not going to do the things we could 
do for ourselves. This human world will never be what it ought | 
to be until human, beings stand up and assume the responsibility 
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_ to his fellow men. 


of everything that is wrong in the world and say, ‘The fault is 
in us, and we must cure it.’ Heaven itself waits on human 
effort. 

“Man is beginning to learn the secrets of his own being ard 
is about to obtain mastery. The enthusiasm we need will come 
from this new sense of the valuation of men and the declaration 
that God and Christ are to be found in man and in man’s relation 
Thus faith will become immediate and vital, 
and the result will be something more in the nature of a united 


- liberal spirit.” 


“World Peace through World Unity” was con- 
sidered in the closing address by John Herman Ran- 


The Labor 


dall, who gave a gloomy picture of international 
relations. ““To the minds of our most thoughtful men 
to-day,” he said, “‘the situation of the world presents 
as grave an aspect as at any time since the signing 
of the Armistice.” He quoted the writings and utter- 
ances of many prominent authors and statesmen in- 
dicating an utter lack of faith in the long continuance 
of peace, and declared that “we are living on the brink 
of a volcano.” The creation of a new spirit which 
shall make another war impossible must be the task 
of “education and religion, working hand in hand and 
side by side.” 


Movement 


James H. Maurer * 


The subject that I am pleased to discuss witk you this morn- 
ing has of course to do with the labor movement and the labor 
problem, a problem that is very much misunderstood by a great 
many people—and there are reasons why it should be. Those 
of us who have been honored with positions in the labor move- 
mert to represent organized workers, as well as the great group 
unorganized, sometimes are responsible for these misunder- 
standings ourselves, but more often we’re not. And one thing 
we should try to bear in mind in all our discussion of the labor 
movement or the working classes or the many things the workers 
contend with is that, after all, whether we’re rich or poor, black 
or white, brown or yellow, or what nationality or what creed we 
adhere to, after all we’re creatures of the same God and all of 
His family. 

Sometimes I get to the place where I fear very much for 
the future of this republic, because we just seem to be running 
amuck. We’re not paying any attention to the most important 
and essential things of life. As long as it’s profitable to do certain 
things, we’re content to allow them to exist. What do I mean? 
For example, the contempt the average citizen shows for law. 
We’re supposed to be governed by law, and anarchy seems some- 
times to be the result. If we make laws and have contempt for 
them, what happens after that? I’llleave it to your imagination. 
A government that can not be controlled by law will be con- 
trolled by something else, perhaps a military dictatorship or wild 
anarchy. But we’re headed for something—just what remains to 
beseen. For instance, we moralize a whole lot about the wicked- 
ness in ourcountry. Our churches try to save the souls of men 
and women, but we don’t seem to look to the source for these 
troubles. To illustrate: When I was a boy my father died of 
small-pox. He sufiered for two weeks before he died. During 
those two weeks the doctors were busy, but no effort was made to 
find out the source from which this plague came. No knowing 
how many germs I carried all over the town. We paid no at- 
tention to causes. To-day we know more; we try to find out 
the cause and remove it. 

In morals do we do that? To-day we find people murderers, 
gunmen, and most of them young people from eighteen to twenty- 
five. Now there are many reasons for all that, but I think the 
one big thing we can point our finger to is the moving-picture. 
I saw the other day a bill-board showing a gunman with a gun 
up against another man’s stomach. We’ve been boys. We know 
the ef.ect of that on the mind of the boy. In the movies there’s 
a lot of gun-play and knife-sticking, and the gunman is held up 
as the hero, more so if he can shoot with two guns instead of one. 
Let a boy look at that long enough, and naturally most boys 
try to be something worth while, and if that’s the thing, why he’s 
going to be that. Interfere with that and you’ll be howled down 


*James H. Maurer, of Harrisburg, Pa., is president of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Lakor, and president of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America. The above address was delivered 
at the Boston Universalist Ministers’ Meeting, November 21. 


because it’s ruining business, and you mustn’t interfere with 
profits. 

Take the Volstead Act or the Eighteenth Amendment to our 
Constitution. In my own state there are more saloons now than 
in the days when we were supposed to have licenses in control 
over them. You can get liquor in a lot of grocery stores. This 
is done in spite of the law, and people are proud of it and proud 
of the fact that they’re violating the law. Governor Pinchot 
made a speech telling how dry we are now, and I went in to see 
him, because it wasn’t true, and I said we were wetter now than 
before, and he was shocked. The trouble is he was surrounded by 
a lot of drys telling him things, when as a matter of fact they 
weren’t true. J asked him to come with me, and I’d show him 
places, if he wouldn’t bring suit against any I showed him, for I 
wouldn’t betray their confidence. I said, ‘“I’ll show you how 
wide open the state is.”” But he wouldn’t come. Maybe he was 
afraid of the truth. That’s the trouble with a lot of us. We're 
kidding ourselves. You tell yourself a lie often enough and you’ll 
finally believe it. 

I spoke at Trinity Church last night, and afterwards a lady 
came up to me, and she wanted to know what part of Europe I 
was bornin. “I understand you’re a Socialist,” she said. I said, 
“Has Europe a monopoly on that? Must you come from 
Europe to be a Socialist?” She said, ‘““What part did you come 
from?”’ And I said, “I was born in Pennsylvania, the same state 
my father and my mother and my grandfather and my grand- 
mother and my great-grandfather and my great-grandmother 
were born in.’”’ And she said, “Born in the United States and a 
Socialist?”” It was too deep for the poor lady. However, she 
meant all right. 

But we're still seeing things we shouldn’t see. We see them 
through rosy glasses. Take the industrial situation. First of all, 
a working man’s only capital is his labor. A man is on earth 
here and he’s got a right to live, so they say, and to live he must 
work, and his work somebody must buy—his capital, his man- 
power. And the better bargain he can make the better hecan live. 
If a rich man has money he can invest in Liberty Bonds at 4 per 
cent, but if he hasn’t much money he’d rather have first mort- 
gages at 6 per cent. And so with labor; if labor has enough to 
sell, it wants the highest rate it can get, because that wage will 
determine his standard of living, the kind of house he has, the 
education his children get, and the food and clothing they’re 
going to eat and wear. His wage determines his existence, so he 
is determined to get as much as possible. He goes to an employer 
for work. They say a man should be his own free agent, but in- 
dustrially we’re militarized, “trustified.” The owners no longer 
manage industry. The industry isn’t as it was when our fathers 
were boys, when the owner was the manager. To-day all big 
industries are trustified and stock concerns, and the managers are 
hired men, salaried men. You’re developing them here at Cam- 
bridge. The owners have been reduced to stockholders, not in 
touch with the employees any more; the only connection the 
stockholders have is through their board of directors which the 
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stockholders elect, and at stated periods the directors meet, not 
with the employees but the managers. The management must 
show results, and the results must be profits and success. And 
the directors come at stated periods and lock over reports. When- 
ever there’s a red line it means loss, and of course they see a lot 
of red then. 

Well, now, possibly the machinery is antiquated, and the 
manager should be allowed to renew the machinery end, and if 
that’s the case they do that. Then the machine that took one 
man to operate will be changed, and now one man can do the 
work of ten men, and nine men lose their joks. Now here’s nine 
men who studied apprenticeship for five years and worked 
twenty, thrown out, left high and dry without even a trade. 
They wouldn’t make good laborers; they’re not adapted to that 
kind of work. The new machine is there and profits increase, 
and in due time other industries do the same. We don’t have 
so much national competition any more. Any good trust that is 
well managed takes care of that end of it. But we’re still faced 
with international competition, and when the other nations give 
us keen competition then again these red lines appear on the re- 
ports of the management and again something must be done, 
and the speeding up comes in. Efficiency experts are employed, 
who are high-grade men, and they find that this movement and 
that movement can be eliminated. Now I’m for efficiency, but 
I can’t be for efficiency and speed that don’t mean anything for 
the worker. There are no financial returns for them, only for the 
stockholders. Unless it means increased earnings there’s no 
co-operation. There can’t be. Well, speeding-up takes place 
and that brings about premature old age. I’ve seen some work- 
ers old at fifty, very old, some of them unfitted for heavy work at 
forty, sufiering from premature old age, and that’s particularly 
true of coal-miners, and they get so they can do only light work. 
Now when you once sufier premature old age at forty or forty-five, 
you try to get a job and where are you? They can’t use you. 


You’ve got to be a liar to get a job nowadays and perjure your- - 


self if you’re poor and in need. Some of the big railroads won’t 
take a man aiter thirty-five. 

I don’t know how many of you were ever out of work, with 
* a family dependent on you. There’s nothing more depressing. 
You can’t philosophize with a man who’s hungry. You come 
._ home with the sad news of no job again. And perhaps your 
house is locked up so the constable can’t get in to levy on the 
furniture. I’ve been like that, out of a job. Men suflering 
from idleness are of two kinds: one will beg, and those too proud 
to beg will steal. Begging—everybody knows it; stealing—no- 
body does but yourself. Isay that man needsa job. He goes to 
a big corporation, run by a maneger, owned by stockholders 
not connected with the social life of the employees. He goes in 
there and asks for a job. Do you believe that man as an in- 
dividual has a chance to make a bargain with the manager? If 
the manager says yes, he doesn’t ask the conditions or the salary, 
he just goes in andacceptswhat theyhand him. The Union says 
that’s all wrong. We want collective bargaining so we can bar- 
gain with the firm. The firm says, ‘“‘We won’t bargain with out- 
siders, we'll bargain individually.”’ Now just understand how 
wrong that is. Here are the managers, trained from the time 
they are six years old. They went to school all their lives, 
finally to universities, and then they go in at low positions and 
advance year after year till they’re forty-five or fifty. All they 
did was to train for this job, and they’ve been mentally de- 
veloped. But the men in the factory never had a chance to de- 
velop mentally, not fora minute. All they do is use their hands. 
And the manager deals with men as individuals when they come 
to see him. Here’s a man who has put in nearly all his life, de- 
veloping mentally and intellectually, competing with 2 man who 
never had a chance in his life to develop mentally and intellec- 
tually. This isn’t a fair deal. 

That’s the situation so far as the Union goes, and that’s 
the principle of collective bargaining. Years ago I saw the 
weakness of my people—their lack of knowledge. It’s pitiful. 
So I established study classes among the workers, and founded 
the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. And it is said it’s 


not to be a nice day when we’re trying to help our people to a 
higher level of civilization. We’re expected to bow humbly 
and take whatever is handed to us. We’re rebels. But it’s the 
rebels who gave us all the progress we ever had. Jesus was a 
rebel. 

Now, friends, the point is this: In Pennsylvania at the 
present time we’re haying anindustrial struggle. 
ago the organized miners made contracts with the coal operators. 
The coal operators saw fit in recent years to break the contracts. 
There were strikes, all settled except in Pennsylvania and Chio. 
Now it involved about 250,000 men in all. It was a big situation. 
Before the strike came, work averaged only two or three days a 
week. Coal was dug, a billion tons a year, with a market for 
only half a billion tons. Over development, and that’s waste- 
ful. The men went on strike. Now what happened? The coal 
companies import from all over the country, thugs, gunmen; 
they own the sheriff and tell him to get deputies end the deputies 


are more gunmen, and they call them deputy sherifis. The coal 


company pays both, and they have a private army, expressly 
forbidden. by the Constitution of the United States. And the govern- 
ment allows the State Police to c-operate with the coal and iron 
companies and a reign of terror is on in our state. The strikers 
are not allowed to go to Union meetings, they haven’t the right 
for more than two to meet together. The coal companies evict 
them from the company houses, and even go to the Federal Court 
and get an injunction restraining the Lower Court from issuing 
an injunction restraining the coal companies from throwing all 
these people out on the street. They had nowhere to go. We 
had to go in with lumber and put up shacks, with partitions, and 
put one family in each section to live, father and mother, four or 
five children, old people, allin one room. They see negroes come 
up and live in their former homs, and mine coal, and they can’t. 
They hold a meeting, and the police throw tearbombs, beat them 
up and throw them out, rush them to the hospitals, then ar- 
rest them, charged with rioting. Understand, these meetings 
were not prohibited, and yet they broke these meetings up, and 


some are in the hospital yet, and some held on $1,000 and $5,000 


bail. What did they do? They didn’t do anything. The 
Governor says he deplores it, but the State Police had no busi- 
ness to do what they did do. Tear-bombs blinded those people. 

Now what do you think these people are thinking about? 
They’re not criminals. They’re protesting against the breaking 
of contracts. Can you conceive of anything that could happen to 
this country that would make communists or anarchists quicker 
than conduct likethat? That’s what’s bringing about our trouble. 
If we don’t allow the other fellow to say something we don’t like 
to hear we’re playing with fire, and there’s going to be trouble. 

Now what’s going to happen? We've got to get our feet 
on earth and be liberal-minded with exch other and tell the truth 
even if it hurts. I don’t care what people think about me. I’m 
the littlest part in the whole thing. I never played politics. I 
never bothered with myself. I’m out to tell the truth as I see it, 
and I stand ready to stand by it, and if anybody can convince 
me I’m wrong he’s my friend. I want to be right. 

God Almighty has given us a wonderful earth. He gave us 
everything we can long for, and we should make good use of it 
and not abuseit. I often think of what God would say to a man 
when he got to heaven: ‘You came from the earth. You must 
have had a nice time down there. I remember making that 
planet,” and that man should say, ‘No, I starved todeath.” I 
believe God couldn’t pity us after He did so much for us. I’m 
one of those Christians who don’t blame anything on God. I 
say God is good. I went to the funeral of a friend the other day. 
A boiler fellon him. Another friend says to me, ‘Jim, it’s God’s 
will.” “No,” I says, “that was his own fault, not God’s. He 
ought to have known better. He didn’t rig his boiler right.” 
I’m a rigger myself, and he should have known how to handle it. 
It was his own fault, not God’s. God’sonly good. As for floods, 
He wouldn’t waste His time to get a certain number of people 
together in one place at one certain time and drown them. Let’s 
not blame God. But we should praise Him for what He’s given 
us, and try to make a better job out of the world He gave us. 


Some years. | 
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Reactions of Our Readers 
Is God a Loving God ? 


THE EDITOR OF THE LEADER 


In our issue for November 12 we published a letter from 
Georgene HE. Powen of the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, Japan, in 
which she propounded a question “rot made up,” but asked of 
her repeatedly by intelligent young Japanese. One of them put 
it to Miss Rowen as follows: 

“Is God a loving God? But how can He be when He per- 
mits His children to sufier so? I don’t mean the just suffering 
which man brings upon himself by his own sins, I mean the 
suffering which comes to man through earthquakes when, with- 
out warning, hundreds of thousands of homes crash to the ground, 
all business buildings and factories topple, thousands of people 
are instantly killed, while others sufler a prolonged death. Edu- 
cational institutions, social service plants, churches and hospitals 
—all that is materially worthy perishes with the unworthy. 
Then a fire breaks out and sweeps the already devastated area. 
And after all is over, not the least part of the suffering must be 
borne by the generation of men yet unborn. Can God be a 
God of Love and inftict such suffering on His children?” 

Men have filled volumes attempting to answer the questions 
asked by this Japanese. In the space at our disposal we can 
give only one or two hints as to our attitude. To prove that 
God is love is impossible, for it is impossible to prove even that 
there is a God. All we can do is to tell why we believe, and ex- 
press a bit of our faith. Some men believe there is no God. 
That is a reasonable belief. Some hold that we are purely ma- 
terial beings bound fast by laws, compelled to do what we do. 
That is a reasonable belief. To us it is more reasonable to be- 
lieve that there is a God than to believe that the universe is an 
accident. Therefore we start with God. We start also with the 
fact of our freedom. We can buy a ticket for Tokyo or we can 
refrain from it. Our experience tells us that we have had the 
power of choice given to us. 

Our belief in God and our belief in the freedom of man make 
us believe that it is part of a Divine Plan for man to grow strong, 
pure, godlike, by exploring the universe, finding out its laws, 
learning to co-operate with them. At least experience shows us 
that this is taking place. Very recently a scientist in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin worked out at last the way to cure rickets 
by treating ordinary food with the ultra violet rays. He was 
offered a chance to make millions of dollars by going in with 
manufacturers of food. He preferred to place his discovery at 
the service of everybody and go on with other investigations. 
Such men deepen our faith in the scheme of things. 

It is good for man to find out how to overcome tuberculosis, 
or cancer, or to control floods and fires, or to turn the power of 
lightning or earthquakes or tempests into works of construction 
instead of destruction. We hold there is nothing about the laws 
of the universe we should not try to find out, and what we have 
accomplished gives us the belief that sometime we shall find out 
many things about how the mind works or how earthquakes can 
be controlled which we do not now know. It is possible to see 
how God can be a good God and yet compel us to struggle and 
overcome difficulties. 

How can He be a good or loving God if He allows us to fail? 
Millions do fail. They sink under adversity. They become hard 
and bitter and cruel. All we can say here is that with our free- 
dom there must be the possibility of failure as well as the possi- 
bility of success. Of those who fail, all we can say is that they 
seem to be victims of a process they had no part in selecting, 
and if it be a good process, and there is much to make us call it 
good, it will be good enough to deal successfully with these failures 
in some other realm. 

Our Japanese is thinking, however, not of failures but of 
victims. The pain and suflering of the earthquake falls on 
generations yet unborn. The fate of those crushed is terrible. 
The fate of those deprived in the next generation of a chance to 


live good lives may be more terrible. All we can say is that the 
more terrible the fate of our brothers, the greater is the challenge 
to us to mitigate the sufferings of the living and make life safer 
for the unborn. 

Clear thinkers point out that it is immoral for us to profit 
by the sacrifice of other people or to use them as means to our 
end. It is immoral to profit by exploitation we can help. It is 
not immoral to profit by what we can not help. Every day we 
profit by the sacrifices of other people. The whole world is one, 
and sacrificing for one another is inevitable. 

It is immoral to rejoice in an earthquake hecause it gives us 
a chance to grow in courage and generosity. It is moral to ac- 
cept our growth in virtue which comes by doing our duty by our 
brothers in their calamity. 

Ifa man were to destroy half of the race to benefit the other 
half that would be immoral. If God were to destroy half the race 
to: benefit the other half that would be immoral also. ‘Nothing 
can be good in Him which evil is inme.”’ 

If there is evidence which seems to show that is the way 
God works, all we can say is that there must be factors we do 
not see which put a different light on the thing. We can say 
nothing about “victims” except that we believe that they are 
in the hands of a good God. It is entirely reasonable to be 
agnostic, atheistic, humanistic, theistic. There are plenty of 
illustrations in nature to back up all of these positions. There 
is no proof of any, It is entirely reasonable to believe in an 
Infinite God—supreme, wise and loving. We choose to believe 
in Him. We can’t help believing in Him. 

The more He seems to “‘test,” “try,” ‘‘prove,’”’ us, the more 
we see that we need it. There may be saints made by ease and 
comfort—many more of us need the devil flogged out of us. 

The Editor. 
* * 


MR. LOVEJOY OF MEDFORD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I believe the questions published for the benefit of the 
Japanese young man in the November 12th issue of the Leader 
can best be answered thus: God ?s a loving God, or,’ better still, 
the Spiritual Father is a loving Father of His children just the 
same as an earthly father, who is any kind of a man, is a loving 
father of his children. The Spiritual Father permits His children 
to suffer for the same reason that the earthly father permits his 
children to do things that cause them suffering. To a consid- 
erable extent he allows them freedom, trusting that they will 
heed his warnings against certain liberties and do at least some 
reasoning of their own. If the children, when alone, hunt for 
the hidden matches, find them and burn up the home and them- 
selves, or if they do any one of the hundred and one things 
that children are likely to do (without warning of their inten- 
tions) that will harm or destroy them, can we say the father is to 
blame? Justso in the case of the earthquakeand the destruction 
of great cities with most of their inhabitants. 

In the process of making worlds there are bound to be ex- 
plosions of gases and resulting eruptions, and if we build our 
cities on the “thin spots’ of the earth or the places where we 
know such disturbances are bound to occur at times, and if the 
flames that finish the work of destruction are caused by the 
earthquake, have we the least particle of right to blame God for 
these things? It would be just as sensible as to thrust our hand 
into the fire and then blame our brother for allowing us to do it. 

It surely would be a gigantic task to move Japan off from 
her volcanic island, but this much we know without giving re- 
ligious matters a thought, that as long as she stays there, or at 
least for some ages to come, she is due for destruction and terror. 
Tell us who the pilgrims of Japan were and we will tell you where 
to put the blame for planting a nation on an insecure foundation. 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 
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A UNITARIAN MINISTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
In the Christian Leader of Nov. 12 Georgene E. Bowen asks 


the pertinent question of how we can reconcile useless sufferings, 
such as earthquakes, floods, etc., with the idea of an omnipotent 
loving God. 

If we use the reason which we have it is impossible for us 
to take the old conception of God, the philosophical conception 
of the omnis, and believe that such a God would do the things 
described by our Tokyo friend. But why need we follow the 
Greek philosophical conception as portrayed in the historic 
creeds of Christendom? The philosopher desires to make every- 
thing agree with a universal explanatory theory. Now the scien- 
tist looks at things piecemeal, at the concrete, and builds up his 
hypothesis from phenomena. In the concrete Nature does not 
discriminate. The cancer kills and tortures the best, as I have 
seen it do to a saint in my own parish during the last year. But 
did God make the germs of cancer? Did He arrange the great 
World War? Does He plan tuberculosis? Has He struck with 
infantile paralysis the little sufferers in Massachusetts for their 
own good? Does He quake the earth? 

Why would we try to believe it, save as we think we must 
believe it to believe in God? But this outrages our rational sense 
and our heart’s desire. What do we know of creation? Neither 
the scientist nor the theologian knows anything from experi- 
ence, or what can be verified. So far as our own experience goes, 
nothing comes from nothing. So that everything comes from 
something before in existence—so there has been no creation. 
However, when we ask the question what is it all about, we seem 
to find that the world is made for man, or at least that man is 
growing better and better, that is, that character, man’s character 
or soul, is the outcome of the struggle of earth life. So that the 
forces that are for us are greater than those against us. We can 
not escape from this evolutionary fact. 

But does the universe express to the full what we know to 
be good, kind and loving? By nomeans. But there is a “Power, 
not ourselves, that makes for righteousness.”” The Greek philoso- 
phers say this Power is omnipotent and omniscient. How do 
they know? Great modern thinkers, who are religious, as 
Matthew Armold, J. S. Mill, H. G. Wells, Bergson, all believe 
that this Power, or God, does not have omnipotent power. And 
Jesus himself prayed that the loving will of his Father might be 
triumphant onearth. That is, the kingdom of God was not om- 
nipotent. 

Prof. Wm. James in his “Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence” says: ““The practical needs and experiences of religion seem 
to me sufficiently met by the belief that beyond each man and 
in a fashion continuous with him there exists a larger power which 
is friendly to him and to his ideals.” 

This Larger Power, which we call God, and to whom Jesus 
gives the endearing name of Heavenly Father, comes nearer to 
us, if we feel He is a co-laborer with us, as we are with Him. Now 
a laborer is struggling, working, changing. This concept is a 
fighting faith, that shows us that real value may be lost unless 
every man does his duty. The old concept of God as the Abso- 
lute takes away the initiative from man. God is infinite, the all. 

And so I announce to those who can not find God in nature, 
that perhaps He is not there. He is a Spirit, not the soul of the 
universe. 

Albert Schweitzer says in his delightful book, ‘‘Christianity 
and the Religions of the World:” “Since then Christians have 
tried again and again to make of Christianity a doctrine in which 
the activity of the ethical God and the course of events in the 
natural world are brought into harmony with each other. Never 
has the attempt been successful.”’ 

Why not acknowledge this identification can not be done, 
and be honest intellectually? Then let us find God in the ethical 
idealism which each one of us finds in our own nature if we seek 
for it. Many things are not God’s will. But as we are upright 
in heart, we shall see God. We can commune with Him, and He 
with us. He has not made evil or created evil, as a great mono- 


theistic prophet, Isaiah, once said, to answer the philosophy of 
another great prophet, Zoroaster. But instead of creating evil, 
He is slowly eliminating it, and He needs us in this process of 
making a new heaven and a new earth. 

Carlyle Summerbell. 


* * 


MISS BOWEN’S FORMER PASTOR 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Nov. 12 appeared a letter from Miss Geor— 
gene Bowen, one of our missionaries in Japan, asking for an. 
answer to the question: How can we reconcile the goodness and 
power of God with the terrible physical disasters of earthquake,. 
flood, etc., which destroy the lives and property of thousands of 
people who are innocent of any hand in the cause of the disaster 
and may be themselves people of the most pious lives? I am 
condensing her question, as written, but stating its gist. 

As her former pastor, I am venturing to make a reply, as 
brief as the question permits. It may have some worth for others. 
who ask the same question, and seems especially pertinent in 
view of the recent floods in this country. 

It is the old question of the reconciling of the existence oJ] 
evil with the goodness and power of God, which has ever arisen 
in the minds of men—the question discussed in the book of Job, 
but for which no satisfactory answer is there found, the writer 
falling back on faith, when reason fails. Perhaps no complete 
answer can ever be given that satisfies our reasoning; but I ven- 
ture to hope some light can be thrown on what may seem an 
insoluble mystery. 

First: We must recognize that the physical world is a purely” 
unmoral world, though not immoral. I mean that the physical: 
world is governed by physical laws which take no account of 
personal morality, of moral guilt or innocence. 

For instance: The farmer who sets an orchard in the right: 
kind of soil, sets out good stock, cares for it with all best-known 
methods, may reasonably count, outside extraordinary disaster 
like a tornado, on getting a good yield of apples, even though he- 
be an atheist, or an immoral, blasphemous man; for he has obeyed 
the laws of growing fruit. His neighbor, a most pious, godly man, 
but wha pays no attention to stock or soil or proper care, will. 
not fare so well. Again, when a vessel is crushed by an iceberg 
and sinks, the good man perishes equally with the bad. Earth- 
quake and flood overwhelm alike the pious and impious—the- 
weak and innocent babe, and the strong and wise. 

Second: This means that our only safety lies in making our-- 
selves safe through conformity to physical laws. In this un-- 
moral order, man must search out physical laws, causes, and 
effects, and adapt himself to them. Physical Nature knows no- 
moral darlings. She says to all, “Obey my laws or perish.” 

Third: This may seem hard, because of our ignorance, often 
inability to know what are nature’s laws, and because we have-- 
no control over many of her forces. But this is the way of prog— 
ress. It is through struggle with adverse environment that man 
has made his gains. Knowledge of nature’s forces and how they 
work has come through hard and bitter experience. But out - 
of man’s struggle with these forces, and learning to adapt himself 
to them, have come his intellectual and, to some extent, his moral 
growth. Struggle is a necessity to the making of a higher human- - 
ity. Did God put forth His hand to save the ignorant child from. 
being burned in the fire, or the pious man from all disaster, no - 
one would take thought to learn or to help himself. We have-- 
already learned how to combat certain diseases, to guard against 
famine by the storing up of supplies when abundant; we may yet 
learn how to build safely against earthquake and flood. Re- 
enforced concrete buildings stood secure in the Tokyo earthquake. - 
Engineers tell us that by the building of reservoirs in the Con- - 
necticut valley, floods like that of 1927 can be prevented. 

We may not say that the earth was made purely for the - 
habitation of man; rather that man, finding himself here, must 
adapt himself to it, and in so doing, he exalts and enlarges his life, 
as he could not do without struggle. 

Fourth: In this order and process of nature, in which each | 
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generation gains by the experience, struggle, and loss of those 
before it, there is much of vicarious suffering. The race gains 
through the suffering and losses of individuals. This may seem 
unjust; but even the suffering individual may realize gains in the 
process, though of a different order. The patriot dies for his 
country, whose gain thereby he does not share. The hero dies 


for the benefit of posterity, and does not partake in the new - 


liberty or comfort he has purchased by his death, yet he makes 
his spiritual gains; for it is only by losing life that we find the 
noblest life. All spiritual sacrifices are rewarded not by material 
but by spiritual gains. Thus is justice vindicated. 

We may ask, Why has not God put us into a perfect world 
and given us perfect knowledge? Such a life is thinkable, but 
would it be tolerable? What could be more insipid than a per- 
petual Eden? We may not know all the reasons why our life is 
what it is; but it is evident that the present conditions of struggle, 
suffering, and defeat afford us opportunity for the highest de- 
velopment. The writer of Hebrews tells us that Jesus was “made 
perfect through suffering.” It may be that these seeming un- 
toward and unjust conditions are necessary for the perfect life. 

Fifth: With all that may be said about the value of suffer- 
ing and the justice of the present order, there is yet much in life 
which is hard to understand, if we limit ourselves to this present 
life. Justice Harlan, formerly of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, after a life spent in the endeavor to do justice, once said 
that there is so much of injustice in this life that justice itself 
demands another life for the fulfilment of its ends and desires. 
If we posit such a life—one of immortality—we may find in it 
solution for the doubts and fears of this present life with its 
sufierings and defeats. One’ may lose life and property here, 
may suffer through long years, may see all his hopes perish, but 
he may gain a life of the spirit that may some day, in the light 
of eternity, make plain all his seeming defeats. Viewed from the 
standpoint of a life that grows and progresses eternally, losses 
and suffering here may seem of little account, like the troubles of 
childhood tothe man. 

This is, indeed, a passage from reason to faith; but it is a 
reasonable faith, one which the nature of justice demands. May 
we not find that ultimately all things work together for good for 
those who love and serve God? If so, even this present order 
will be justified, and flood and earthquake be reconciled to the 
power and goodness of God. 

Rodney F.. Johonnot. 


Leicester, Mass. 
* * 


AN ILLINOIS NEWSPAPER MAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In answer to your question in the Christian Leader—‘“‘Is 
God a loving God? But how can He be when He permits His 
children to suffer so—not by the sufiering man brings upon 
bimself by his own sins, but the suffering which comes to man 
through earthquakes, floods, etc.?” 

God is Spirit and does not send disaster to His people. 

Human minds are constantly sending forth thoughts of 
material thinking, creating more material. The jazz age with 
its suggestions of false pleasures is fast destroying itself by means 
of its criticism and condemnation, selfishness, and other de- 
structive thinking. All this material thought is stamping itself 
on the atmosphere of to-day with all its comebacks, causing the 
atmosphere to react, thus creating storms, earthquakes and 
dark days. The material world and its people are in a constant 
state of chemicalization until they come into the realm of Spirit, 
or contact God. Wasit not an earthquake that broke the seal of 
Christ’s tomb? 

We are all the Manifestation of Mind, either human or 
divine. ‘Asa man thinketh so he is.’”’ The manifestation of the 
human mind is selfish, seeking its own destruction. This effect is 
felt on the atmosphere and reacts in various forms of disaster— 
on man himself because everything he does has its effect for good 
or evil. Therefore we must be careful what we think and do, 
and not continue breaking laws. 


Love is the fulfillment of God’s law, and when all our brothers 
and fellow men realize this, conditions will change. “Seek first 
the Kingdom of Heaven and all else shall be added unto you.” 
Then the mist and darkness will pass away and the Spiritual 
Springtime will bud and blossom, bringing forth love and sun- 
shine, for then the force of thought and deed will be constructive 
instead of destructive. 

EGaBs 


* * 


A STRONG STATEMENT OF A GREAT TRUTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank you for printing that selection from “The Spirit of 
Democracy”’ in the same paper with my letter. I have never 
imagined that my belief that it was not a part of God’s plan 
that one portion of the human race should be made perfect at 
the expense of another part was original with me, but it is grati- 
fying to find that I have such good company as Dr. Crothers and 
St. Augustine. 

To be sure, the other theory is much more comfortable for 
those who can study what we are pleased to call the problem 
of evil from the outside, from above. If there were no sin and 
sorrow in the world, we say, we could never know the meaning 
of goodness and happiness. When some terrible disaster—earth- 
quake, flood, tornado—wrecks hundreds of homes and kills 
many people, itis very sad, a great tragedy, we are overcome with 
pity for the sufferers. But think of the great spiritual gain to 
the rest of us! Think of the wave of sympathy which rolls around 
the world! See how every one springs to the relief of the vic- 
tims! It is a great pity that children should be born into poverty 
and ignorance, and never know anything else all their lives. 
But think how good it is for the rest of us to be sorry for them. 
Think of the asylums and hospitals and reformatories that we 
build. Think how much more humanely we treat criminals than 
we used to. This is the best possible way to make people better 
in this, the best possible world. 

But suppose one of the “other half’? should express his 
views of the problem—he would call it the problem of good, 
wouldn’t he?—speaking from the inside, from the bottom. He 
would say something like this: 

If there were no good and happy people in the world I 
should not know how bad I am, and how unhappy. If there 
were no people who were well and strong I should not know that 
I am crippled and diseased. If none were warmly clothed and 
well fed I should not know that I am cold and hungry. If there 
were no kind-hearted, generous people in the world I should not 
know the humiliation of accepting charity. A good God could 
not have made a world so cruel and unjust. 

Would you expect him to be satisfied with the assurance 
that everything is overruled for good? 4 

I am not so foolish as to deny that we do profit spiritually 
by the sufferings of others, but I believe that is an incident, a 
by-product, not the reason for the suffering. And there is a great 
difference between voluntary sacrifice for others and the object- 
less, meaningless suffering by which so many are crushed. 

“We ought not towish men to bewretched,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “that we may be enabled to practise works of mercy. 
Thou givest bread to the hungry, but better were it that none 
hungered and thou hadst none to give to.” We may not wish, 
men to be wretched, but if we believe it is necessary that they 
should be in order that we may grow in grace by practising 
works of mercy, the result will be exactly the same, so far as 
the wretched are concerned. We shall keep on being sympathetic 
and charitable, and—sometimes—superior and condescending. 

Not until we realize that St. Augustine was right, that it 
would be better that none were hungered and we had none to 
give to, shall we stop being satisfied with helping the victims of 
misfortune, and set to work in earnest to remove the causes of 
their misfortunes. ‘‘With a truer touch of love thou lovest the 
happy man to whom there is no good office that thou canst do: 
purer will that love be and unalloyed.”’ 

Thomas’s Cousin, 
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My Eighty Years, by Charles F. Dole. 
(B. P. Dutton and Company. $5.00.) 


Dr. Dole, who has just passed to the 
reward of a life lived in vigorous cham- 
pionship of unpopular causes, leaves us 
his reminiscences. Of him might the 
apostolic words have been written, “in 
long suffering, in kindness, by the armor 
of righteousness, in evil report and in 
good report, as sorrowful yet always re- 
joicing, as poor yet making many rich.” 
Good will was his gospel, and before he 
commended it to a strife-worn world he 
proved its power in his own life. 


Reminiscences of Present-Day Saints, 
by Francis G. Peabody. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $5.00.) 

Dr. Peabody has been the intimate 
friend of many distinguished people, and 
in this book he has described his contacts 
with a number of these men and women. 
To be able to write intimately of Phillips 
Brooks, Samuel Armstrong (whose great 
work at Hampton Dr. Peabody has helped 
to perpetuate) and Charles W. Eliot (his 
brother-in-law), to mention only three 
notable characters portrayed, gives the 
author distinction himself, the better de- 
served because on every page a gracious 
capacity of appreciation, a fine integrity 
of mind,a clear insight into abiding values, 
is revealed. The inclusion of a Mount 
Desert fisherman in this calendar of saints 
is characteristic of Dr. Peabody’s under- 
standing of human nature at its best. 
A genial autobiography in the modest form 
of a series of tributes to fifteen notable 
people. 


John Wycliff: A Study of the Medieval 
Church, by H. B. Workman, D. Lit., 
D. D. (Oxford, the Clarendon Press. 
2 volumes.) 


A learned and comprehensive account 
of the part played by Wyclif in preparing 
for the Reformation. Dr. Workman has 
not only made Wyclif live in these pages, 
but succeeds in giving us an intimate pic- 
ture of the medieval church. With im- 
mense learning this historian combines 
capacity for graphic presentation of the 
features of the age he has so minutely 
studied. He will help to hasten the day 
when those who claim to understand 
either Christianity or European history 
will take pains to know something about 
the Middle Ages. 


James Bryce, by H. A. L. Fisher. 
millan. 2 volumes. $8.00.) 
The outstanding characteristic of Bryce 

was his vivacity. His mind was never 

satisfied with partial knowledge and on his 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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* 
* The gift of a book is a Christmas * 
* remembrance that lasts. A well- * 
* chosen volume may become a lonely * 
* friend’s daily companion. Your * 
* pastor, grappling with deep questions * 
* which agitate men’s minds, may be * 
* helped and inspired by a noble biog- * 
* raphy, by essays that come from the * 
* pen of well-equipped commentators * 
* on life, by books that interpret anew * 
* the age-old problems of thought and * 
* conduct. We offer on these pages a * 
* few suggestions. dl 
* * 
* * 
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wide travels he acquired an extraordinarily 
complete understanding of the lands he 
visited. His versatility enriched his life, 
and that can not be said of all versatile 
men. Historian, parliamentarian, states- 
man, ambassador, author, Bryce excelled 
in every new field of activity. His was a 
happy life of distinctive achievement, 
honored as significantly by the many 
friends he made in the United States as 
by his own countrymen. In Mr. Fisher 
Viscount Bryce is fortunate in having a 
biographer who has himself played a com- 
mendable part in publie affairs. He por- 
trays Bryce, the greatest contributor to 
Anglo-American friendship, with devotion 
and understanding. 


Early Life and Letters of John Morley, 
by F: W. Hirst. (Macmillan. 2 vol- 
umes. $10.50.) 

Morley the journalist, interpreter of 
the leading minds of revolutionary France, 
member of Parliament, is portrayed in his 
own letters and in the sympathetic com- 
ment of a well-equipped interpreter. The 
story is carried only to 1885, but we lay 
down these two volumes eager to read two 
more, if they appear, revealing the Morley 
of later years, the radical Cabinet Minister. 
Morley was the friend of Herbert Spencer, 
John Stuart Mill, George Meredith, 
Frederic Harrison, and George Eliot. 
These volumes are especially concerned 
with his literary labors as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, which he made famous, 
and they are a fascinating introduction to 
an age of intellectual ferment and political 
reform, 

* * 
NEW INTERPRETATIONS OF FAITH 
AND EXPERIENCE 


The Paradox of Religion. by Dean 
Willard L.Sperry. (Macmillan. $1.00.) 
“Our age is plainly not one of religion’s 

leisure hours.” Every man who professes 

and tries to practise religion feels bound to 
simplify the content and the expressions 
of his faith, but what is the point beyond 
which this simplification can not go? 
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How simple can a religion become and yet 
remain a religion? It is to this question 
that Dean Sperry addresses himself in 
these lectures delivered in England under 
the auspices of the Hibbert Trust. Its 
consideration gives Dr. Sperry the op- 
portunity to make a searching analysis 
of religious experience. 


New Studies in Mystical Religion, by 
Rufus M. Jones. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


The well-known Quaker makes another 
contribution to the understanding of that 
aspect of religion which he and other 
members of the Society of Friends—and 
many others—have explored in practise. 
The relation of mystical religion to ef- 
ficiency in service is discussed in a way 
that opens to us the secret of the way of 
life found by the Friends. 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


Dr. Fosdick’s prolifie pen now gives 
us a continuously interesting account of his 
travels in Palestine along with, as we 
should expect, illuminating comments 
upon the historic sites he visited. A land 
in which old and new jostle one another— 
as when, on the old camel trail near the 
spot where Joseph’s brethren drew him 
from the pit, Dr. Fosdick saw the mayor 
of Bethlehem, a Christian Arab who had 
lived in America for twenty-five years and 
amassed a fortune, drive past in a high- 
powered automobile! Dr. Fosdick quite 
frankly admits the “appalling contrast 
between Christ and Christianity’? which 
“smites the conscience of the traveler in 
the Master’s land.’””? But Western Chris- 
tians should not regard this with any sense 
of superiority. Moslem soldiers are 
needed to guard the sanctuary of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher not only 
to prevent rival groups of Christian pil- 
grims from flying at each others’ throats, 
but to keep Western Christians from 
stealing. “Nothing is safe from their 
rapacity in this sacred place.’”’ The an- 
cient romance and the modern problems 
of Christendom’s Holy Land are skilfully 
handled by this master of interpretation. 


Christianity and Judaism Compare 
Notes, by Franklin H. Rall and Samuel 
8S. Cohon. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


By contrast with the last-mentioned 
volume this is a book which must make it 
easier for years to come for intelligent 
Christians and Jews to meet with mutual 
respect. Theological professors in Chris- 
tian and Jewish seminaries respectively 
lectured to students of the other faith. 
Professor Rall expounds as the basis of 
the “abiding trinitarian conception of 
God”’ the conviction of Christian men that 
God is like Jesus, that the highest power 
in the world is not cleverness or brute 
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force but justice and love. Many, how- 
ever, build on that foundation without 
feeling that they can raise upon it a 
“trinitarian conception of God.’ The 
appearance of this book is a welcome sign 
of the times. 


Religion and Modern Life, by vari- 
ous authors. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50.) 

The late President Eliot, Prof. J. B. 
Pratt, Dr. Daniel Evans, Dr. Angus Dun, 
Bishops Slattery and Lawrence, Professor 
Cadbury, Prof. G. H. Palmer, R. B. Perry, 
Richard C. Cabot, H. W. Holmes, T. N. 
Carver, W. B. Munro and W. E. Hocking, 
Deans Roscoe Pound and Wallace Don- 
ham, with Roger Babson and E. A. Filene, 
bring their various contributions to a 
series of lectures given to students at 
Harvard. Stimulating, significant in its 
very comprehensiveness, constructive. 


Why Religion, by Horace M. Kallen. 

(Boni and Liveright. $3.00.) 

A dispassionate discussion of religion, 
which aims to “‘treat religion as a confused 
event in history and a complex institution 
in civilization; to analyze without judging, 
to understand without embracing.” This 
is not “milk for babes,’’ but those who have 
learned how to welcome searching analysis 
of things precious to them will find much 
to enlighten them. 


The Johannine Writings, by the late 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. (Houghton 
Mifflin. $7.50.) 

Admirers of Dr. Carpenter’s great 
scholarship and versatile power of re- 
search rejoice that before his death he 
completed this work on the Book of Reve- 
lation and the Fourth Gospel. It makes 
available the results of recent study of 
obscure aspects of the form Christianity 
took when it emerged from Judaism into 
the Hellenic world. 


Man, God, and Immortality, by Sir 
James G. Frazer. (Macmillan. $38.00.) 
The most valuable portions of Frazer’s 

works on religion have been gathered to- 

gether in this book. It presents ‘‘glimpses 
of the long march of humanity on the up- 
ward road from savagery to civilization.” 

Here in small compass one may find what 

light can be thrown on religion by study 

of primitive life. The general reader bas 
been kept in mind in the selection of pas- 
sages: 


My Religion, by the late Emil Hirsch. 
(Macmillan. $5.00.) 
Rabbi Hirsch (1851-1923) was an ardent 

advocate of Reform Judaism, and occu- 

pied a position of leadership among Jews in 

Chicago. His volume presents his concep- 

tion of the mission that remains for Israel 

in the modern world. He declares that 
those of his way of thinking find them- 
selves ‘nearer to Unitarians and Ethical 

Culture people’ than to orthodox Jews. 


The book suffers from the inclusion of at 
least one address controversial in tone. 
Understanding between Jews and Chris- 
tians is one of the great needs of our time; 
Rabbi Hirsch’s discussion of the religion 
of Jesus does not offer a basis for such 
understanding. 


Christianity, Past and Present, by 
Charles Guignebert, Professor of the 
History of Christianity in the University 
of Paris. (Macmillan. $4.50.) 

With the skill of a competent historian 
Professor Guignebert tells the story of the 
development of Christianity. For Protes- 
tant students his work has the advantage 
that it is written by one who is as familiar 
with the history of the Roman Church as 
with that of Reformation churches. Church 
history has not been made interesting by 
previous writers. This work inaugurates 
a new era in its special field. 


Thoughts on Religion, by Samuel G. 
Shattock. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner and Co., London. Six shillings.) 

A distinguished English surgeon of the 
Roman Catholic faith left note-books con- 
taining his considered thoughts on religious 
subjects. The fact that the nihil obstat 


of ecclesiastical authorities is affixed to. 
_ the volume gives assurance that nothing 


heretical will be found here. But there is 
moving testimony in this little book to 
the power of his faith in the life of a very 
thoughtful man. 


The Magic Formula, by L. P. Jacks. 

(Harper and Brothers. $2.50.) 

Twelve of the very best stories Dr. 
Jacks ever wrote, selected from his various 
volumes. In each the author was more 
concerned with depicting the strangeness 
of life as he encountered it than with the 
promulgation of any particular theory. 
But there is a philosophy behind these 
stories. It is one, however, that the 
reader must find for himself, otherwise he 
can never reach it. Our only complaint 
is that such a collection necessarily leaves 
out somebody’s favorites! 


Christmas and Christmas Lore, by 
T. G. Crippen. (Blackie and Son. Ten 
shilling and sixpence.) 

All the questions we have asked about 
Christmas are answered in this book! 
It tells us many and most interesting 
things about the Christmas customs of 
olden days, about the origin of legends and 
carolsandsymbolism. Itis wellillustrated. 
We can imagine it being a most useful 
book in the hands of teachers and those 
who organize Christmas celebrations. 


The Fine Art of Living Together, by 
Rev. A. W. Beaven, D. D. (Geo. H. 
Doran Company. $1.50.) 

There is a lot of sound wisdom in this 
book, which is meant for lovers and young 
married people. There are aspects of 
marriage which are nowadays the subject 
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of discussion among young people but 
which this book does not take up, yet 
within its self-imposed limits it has much 
to say that young people would do well 
to read together and talk over seriously. 
It represents one of the few attempts the 
Protestant Churches are making to deal 
with the preparation of their younger 
members for marriage. 


An Essay on Conversation, by Henry 

W. Taft. (Macmillan. $1.50.) 

An interesting treatment of what seems 
often to be a lost art. Happily Mr. Taft 
does not attempt, in the tenor of certain 
compendiums of etiquette, to instruct us 
in the art of conversation. But he makes 
us feel how much conversation might 
contribute to the amenities and values of 
life. 


SS 


DEVOTIONAL 


A Book of Modern Prayers, by Samuel 
McComb, D. D. (Longmans, Green 
and Company. $1.50.) 

A helpful collection of prayers from 
modern sources, suited to many special 
occasions and for general use. An essay 
by Dr. McComb on prayer is an addition 
to the volume. ‘‘Prayer is a school of 
spiritual education in which he who prays 
advances from day to day in the knowledge 
of the best things of life.” The range of 
sources drawn upon is commendably wide. 
With each prayer is givena short reading, 
and here again the group of authors is 
representative of the Church Universal. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from a newly discovered manuscript 
by Albert Hyma. (The Century Com- 
pany. $2.50.) 

This translation of a work which has 
circulated in at least ten thousand edi- 
tions since its compilation in the fifteenth 
century, is made from manuscripts not 
hitherto available. No sectarian feeling 
has in this manuscript been responsible 
for additions or deletions. It is beautifully 
printed and bound and admirably adapted 
for a gift volume. 


The Incarnation in Our Street, by 
George Stewart. (George H. Doran 
Company. $1.35.) 

Sermons on the meaning for life to-day 
of the Incarnation. Appropriate to the 
Advent season, evangelical, illustrated 
from many realms of experience, these 
short chapters bring the Christmas mes- 
sage to a world baffled by hard questions 
and debauched by the commercial ex- 
ploitation of even its religious festivals. 

* * 


There are many virtues in books, but 
the essential value is the adding of knowl- 
edge to our stock by the record of new 
facts, and, better, by the record of in- 
tuitions which distribute facts, and are 
the formulas which supersede all his- 
tories.—Emerson, 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONFERENCE ON THE CAUSE AND 
CURE OF WAR 


From Mrs. Silverthorn’s report at the 
Conference of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions, Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis tells us “that the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War will be 
held in Washington, Jan. 15 to 20, under 
the leadership of Carrie Chapman Catt, 
who is depending on Christian groups to 
provide the spiritual interpretation of 
world relationships. We are entitled to 
100 delegates. Last year less than fifty 
went. The W.N. M.A. is asked to secure 
five delegates. I am sure there are five 
or more of our women interested in peace 
who will volunteer to go to Washington at 
their own expense and represent us.” 

“Dr. Gulick told us of the good fellow- 
ship which came in Japan with the 12,641 
dolls from America. He showed the pos- 
ters used to advertise the display in the 
stores, to which 600,000 came, and said 
more men than children came to see them. 
The Empress has built a palace for the 
forty-nine dolls. Japan is sending a man 
to America with fifty dolls for us. Five 
million girls brought one sen each to pay 
for them. They wished them given out 
on Christmas day, but Dr. Gulick said as 
Christmas is Sunday it could not be ar- 
ranged, but perhaps the reception could be 
arranged in Washington Jan. 16, during 
the Cause and Cure of War Conference, as 
the women suggested. He hopes to have 
Commissioner of Education Taggart and 
Secretary Kellogg receive them and per- 
haps President Coolidge. 

“Our next fellowship project is to send 
school bags to Mexico. He suggests 
that they be ready by May 18—Good 
Will Day— and mailed so that they may 
be distributed Sept. 16, which is Mexico’s 
Independence Day.” 


* * 


CLARA BARTON GUILD NEWS 


All the time while we are giving you 
news of what the Circles are doing the 
Clara Barton Guilds are wide awake also, 
and carrying on splendid programs. 
Through the Broadcaster, which is the 
monthly bulletin especially for the Guilds, 
the girls themselves know something of 
what is being done by their sister Guilds, 
but the readers of this column probably 
seldom see the Broadcaster and therefore 
may lose sight of the fact that we have an 
energetic young women’s organization. 

Here are one or two items from letters 
received from Guilds: 

Worcester, Mass.—‘We, as a Guild, 
have been doing quite a lot of work. We 
have made scrapbooks for the children’s 
hospitals, and we are to manage a table 
at the church fair. Have you heard of our 
new parish house in Worcester? It surely 
is a wonderful one, and the Guild is going 


to give something to help furnish it. We 
intend to get so big and have so many 
members that we will meet in the new 
parish house.” 

Providence, R.I., First Church.—‘‘Station 
C. B. G. Broadcasting the notice of the 
first fall meeting to be held at the Mac- 
donald Studio, 182 Bowen St., on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 13, Mabel Macdonald, secretary, 
announcing. All members of the Clever 
Broadcasting Group urged to be present 
to make this ‘hook-up’ a success. No 
loud speakers will be required.’ 

This is a postcard announcement of a 
meeting of the Clara Barton Guild of the 
First Church, Providence, R. I. Wouldn’t 
you attend a meeting if you received 
an invitation like this? 


From East Providence, R. I.—“Our 
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Guild has been quite busy this fall. One 
meeting we had a cup and saucer shower, 


each member bringing a cup and saucer, 


white with a gilt edge, to start our china 
collection. At the same meeting we 
worked on layettes for the Needlework 
Guild and while we sewed we sang, ‘Follow 
the Gleam,’ over and over again. A 
couple of weeks ago we had a food sale in 
the vestry to buy paint for the church 
dining room. We made over $15 and are 
quite proud of ourselves. Then five of us. 
volunteered to do the actual painting and 
devoted two Saturday mornings to it.” 
We have many other letters from every 
part of the country showing that Guilds. 
are doing splendid work. Weare so proud 
of the part they are taking in our women’s 
program that we want every one to krow 
that each year they help financially with 
the work in the South, in Japan, and at 
the Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp, besides 
being indispensable to their local churches. 


Dedication at Logansport 
James Houghton 


Saturday, Nov. 19, was the coldest 
day of the season in northern Indiana, 
with a temperature of 22 above. But Sun- 
day, the 20th, dawned mild and calm with 
just enough of gray in the heavens to re- 
mind one that summer had passed and that 
winter was drawing near. 

The city of Logansport is situated at the 
confiuence of two rivers—a city of well- 
paved, tree-lined streets, modern business 
and public buildings and splendid homes. 

On East Broadway, the main thorough- 
fare, and in the best residence section, 
stands the old brick church, its fine lines 
and solid and stately walls a legacy of 
what was best in an earlier time. 

The interior of the church has just 
been altered and redecorated at a cost 
of $10,000, $1,000 of which was raised at 
the close of the dedicatory services. All 
of these improvements have been paid 
for and the church is free from debt. 

In the basement there is a reception 
room which leads to the parlor or dining 
room. With adjustable partitions these 
are quickly converted into modern Sun- 
day school rooms. The kitchen is well 
equipped. There are new hard wood 
floors throughout the basement and the 
main auditorium. The architect and the 
building committee had the good taste to 
retain the colonial stairway and lobby. 

The pastor, Rev. Wellington C. Holmes, 
is to be congratulated on this achievement. 
He has been faithful and persistent, and 
has had the fine co-operation of an able 
board of trustees and of a loyal parish. 

It was a happy people who on Sunday 
morning assembled for the services. And 
they were joined by friends from Oak- 
landon, Galveston, Pendleton, Salem, 
Pleasant Valley, Sevastopol and Roann. 

There had been a meeting of young 
people on Saturday night—Unioners from 


several parishes. Rev. W. D. Harrington 
presided. There were addresses and music. 
A local Y. P. C. U. was organized. And 
afterward a social hour and banquet. 

On Sunday a dinner was served at 
noon to all present. And in the after- 
noon there was a program. There was 
special music furnished by the Kass Cour- 
ty Sunday School Orchestra led by Mr. 
James Smith, vocal solos by Miss Marie 
Murphy, Miss Beulah Leininger of Lake- 
ton, and Miss Fields. 

Short addresses were made by Rey. 
Sidney R. Esten of Pendleton, Rev. W. D. 
Harrington, Miss Iola Galbreath of Gal- 
veston, Rev. Mr. Holmes, Rev. Jemes 
Houghton of Kansas and Rev. Manford 
Wright, pastor of the Broadway Methodist 
church of Logansport. 

The eleven o’clock service opened with 
an instrumental prelude, Miss Amy Spen- 
cer at the piano. The congregation sang 
“God is in His Holy Temple.” Mr. 
Harrington read the Scripture. Mr. 
Forest Rose of Galveston sang, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Rose. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was given by Rev. James Houghton, 
Mr. Harry Leverence, accompanied by 
Mrs. Leverence, sang ‘‘Open the Gates of 
the Temple.” 

Dr. L. B. Fisher, pastor of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Chicago, delivered the 
dedicatory sermon. In his own simple, 
masterful, inspiring way, without a word to 
inform us of his purpose, without appear- 
ing to be conscious of what he was doing, 
he proceeded to consecrate, not the build- 
ing, but the large concourse of people, to 
the high and holy ends of life—spiritual 
culture, character, reverence, good-will 
and human service. _ 

All together it impressed one as a per- 
fect day—at least one of those which stand 
out in the lives of individuals and churches. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
December 11-17. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
December 11-17. 
Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: — 
December 11-17. Nashua, N. H.; Head- 
quarters. 


Haverhill, Mass.; 


* * 


MOVIE SENSE 


A minister has ecstatically declared 

that “God invented the movies.” I guess 

ome people will think otherwise, and 
perhaps Edison may put in a claim. 

That reform was needed along certain 
lines was very evident, and best of all, the 
change for the better will come from 
the producers themselves. Meanwhile we 
are happy to approve the many magnif- 
icent films now being shown. But here 
are some of the things the movies of to- 
morrow will not do. If carried out this 
form of amusement will become a greater 
force for good. 

They will not disseminate profanity. 

They will not portray nudity. 

They will not ridicule the clergy. 

They will not show traffic in drugs. 

They will not give offense to any na- 
tion, race or creed. 

They will not picture seduction. 

They will not show arson, the use of 
firearms or methods of smuggling. 

They will not demonstrate the tech- 
nique of murder. 

Nor is this all. Such things as theft, 
robkery, safe-cracking, and dynamiting 
of trains, mines and buildings will be por- 
trayed with special care.—Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D. 

* * 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
James C. Krayer 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, 

Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia 

The purpose of the Sunday school is to 
teach religious truth, chiefly through the 
Bible, for the formation and development 
of religious character. The end of Sunday 
school work is character training for ser- 
vice in the extension of God’s kingdom. 

Some one has said that the Sunday 
school of to-day is the church of to-morrow. 
If this be true, and I think we will agree 
that it is, how urgent then is the need for 
a vital relationship between the church 
and the Sunday school! 

The church should regard the Sunday 
school as an essential part of itself, and 
should provide generously for its equip- 
ment and support. How many of our 
Universalist churches are including the 
up-keep of the Sunday school in their 
budgets? 

Due thought should be given to the 
proper housing of the Sunday school, with 
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THE NEW STANDARDS 


Every superintendent and every 
minister will receive, early in Jan- 
uary, full information in regard to 
the new system of Standards that 
was presented at Hartford and 
unanimously adopted. Others may 
have the literature upon applica- 
tion. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* We earnesily request all workers 
* to be open-minded and co-operative 
* in regard to this helpful plan. 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

cs 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Up-to-Date Information 
Improvement Program 


Local Score Card 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
We are following the example * 
of the International Council of Re- * 
ligious Education in dropping the * 
old ‘‘Dayton System’ and substi- * 
tuting something more elaborate * 
and more adequate. * 
* 
* 
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ample provision for departmental division 
and instruction, and for wholesome recrea- 
tion. Where necessary to accomplish 
this, alterations and additions to cld 
structures should be made. 

The pastor and the church officials 
should be found in the Sunday school as 
workers or members. Every member of 
the church a member of some department 
of the Sunday school, should be the ob- 
jective of the church. 

It is highly important that the church 
provide a Director of Religious Education, 
or a Committee of Religious Education, 
to supervise the curriculum and training 
work of the Sunday school. If a commit- 
tee, the superintendent of the Sunday 
school should be a member thereof. This 
director or committee, as the case may 
be, should be carefully chosen by the 
governing board of the church. 

Many Sunday schools have found it 
beneficial to organize Sunday school 
associations, consisting of all the officers 
and teachers of the schools, and meeting 
once a month for the transaction of the 
business of the school, and for consultation 
as to ways and means of promoting their 
best interests. It is well that the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school be the pre- 
siding officer of such an association. A 
supper could precede this monthly meet- 
ing. 

A teacher-training class under compe- 
tent leadership is most essential. 

While it is most desirable that the ex- 
penses of the Sunday school be paid by 
the church, this should not in any way 


diminish the spirit of giving on the part 
of the pupils. On the other hand, a sys- 
tematic method of contributing to certain 
specific objects should be followed in all 
schools. The pupils should also be taught 
to be regular contributors to the church. 
Some schools give their entire weekly 
offerings to missionary and philanthropic 
enterprises. 

It is a good plan to have a missionary 
superintendent in the, Sunday school, 
whose duty it shall be to get acquainted 
with all forms of missionary work—home, 
foreign, denominational and interdenomi- 
national—and on occasions specifically 
set apart for special missionary effort, 
such as for our Japan Missions, Near East 
Relief, Suffolk, and other causes in which 
we are particularly interested, address the 
entire school on the subject. The writer 
inaugurated this plan in his own school 
and has found it very helpful in enlisting 
greater interest on the part of the scholars 
in missions, with the natural result that 
their contributions have also been greatly 
increased. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid 
upon the importance of an adequate and 
up-to-the-minute system of keeping Sun- 
day school records. This is just as es- 
sential in the life of the Sunday school as 
it is in any other organization. It should 
be available for reference at all times, 
and so arranged that the record of any 
officer, teacher or pupil may be had at a 
moment’s notice. The desirability of this 
for one reason or other will he at once ap- 
parent, and the best system to be found 
is not too good for the purpose. 

* * 


AT THE DIVINE PATERNITY 


At the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, there is an important 
revival of interest in religious education, 
and Dr. Potter, the new pastor, who is a 
trained educator, will find willing and 
competent helpers. 

The present school is small but is doing 
work of a high quality. Besides volunteer 
workers, there are three who are receiving 
salaries. Miss Florence Bourgeois, the 
director of religious education, is a gradu- 
ate of Smith College and is now a student 
at Teachers’ College. Miss Marjorie 
Momeyer, kindergartner, is a graduate of 
Iowa State Teachers’ College and is su- 
pervisor of practise teaching under the 
Froebel League. Mr. Chester S. Ramsey, 
director of boys’ work, is studying at the 
Union Theological Seminary. 

* * 


DR. SHUTTER SAYS 


I am more and more impressed with the 
necessity of the fundamental work of 
religious education in our churches, and 
hope that the denomination as a whole 
will also come to see it. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Churches, held in 
Lynn, Nov. 21, Mrs. Stephen Herbert 
Roblin and Dr. L. W. Coons were again 
elected to the executive committee of 
the State Federation. This will be Dr. 
Coons’ sixth year as a representative of 
the Universalists upon that board, and 
Mrs. Roblin’s second year. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose of Rochester, 
N. Y., was tendered a unanimous call by 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., at a special parish meeting held 
Nov. 29. The board of trustees, of which 
Hon. Ben N. Johnson is chairman, was 
authorized to make all necessary arrange- 
ments, and it was announced that Mr, Rose 
had indicated his willingness to accept 
such a call. 


Rev. John M. Paige, pastor of the Med- 
ford Hillside church, is receiving hearty 
congrgatulations upon the announcement 
of his engagement to Miss Emma R. 
Clough, a devoted Universalist connected 
with his parish. A general invitation to 
all of his friends to attend the wedding 
appears in this issue of the Christian Leader. 


Rey. Harry S. Baker, who has been 
pastor of the First Universalist Church 
of Lewiston, Maine, for the past year, 
announced from the pulpit on Nov. 27 
that he had tendered his resignation to 
take efiect Dec. 1. 


Rey. George F. Fortier, Superintendent 
of Churches for New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Quebec, may now be addressed at 
Morrisville, Vermont. As much time as 
possible should be given to allow for travel- 
ing conditions, in calling for his services. 


Rey. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., of Lowell, 
is chairman of a committee of the Minis- 
ters’ Association of that city which is send- 
ing out a questionnaire to all Protestant 
clergymen and 250 Protestant citizens 
asking what the churches can do for 
Lowell. A program of city-wide work 
will be made on the basis of the responses 
received. 


Rey. Norman D. Fletcher will be the 
speaker at the session of the Boston Uni- 
versalist Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 19, at 
10.45 a. m. He will give a program of 
Christmas readings. This is the last 
gathering before the holidays, when two 
meetings are omitted. 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, who addressed the 
Mission Circle in Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 6, spent two or three days visiting 
the Capital City and then went to Chicago. 


Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D., was in 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 1 to see President 
Tilden of Lombard, and reports him mak- 
ing steady improvement. It is the desire 


and Interests 


of physicians and friends to keep him 
away from work for the balance of the 
college year, as they feel sure that then he 
will go back “better than ever.” 


Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley follows a cus- 
tom which obtains in many foreign coun- 
tries in sending out an announcement of 
the death of Mrs. Bradley, conveying in- 
formation in this way to a wide circle of 
friends who might miss the notices in the 
papers. One sentence of Mr. Bradley’s 
moving letter is: ““Those forty-nine years, 
we have had them; they are ours, and can 
not be taken from us.”’ 


Rey. John Smith Lowe, D. D., returned 
to his home from the Malden Hospital on 
Dec. 2. He is making a good recovery 
from the recent operation upon his nose 
and throat and will probably be back at 
his work soon. 


Rey. Carl Olson, of Crane Theological 
School, Tufts College, assumed the pas- 
torate of the First Universalist Church, 
Amesbury, Dec. 4, succeeding Rev. George 
Thorburn, resigned. This will be Mr. 
Olson’s first pastorate, 


Rey. W. C. Harvey of Bethel, Vt., is 
referred to in a recent issue of the local 
paper as follows: “Speaking of Mr. Har- 
vey, there probably isn’t a man in Bethel 
who now has more responsibility than he, 
or who is working harder than he is in 
this reconstruction work.” 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—Rev. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, D. D., pastor. During the week fol- 
lowing Sunday, Oct. 30, fourteen churches 
in the Columbia Heights section of Wash- 
ington, including the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church, co-operated in 
holding a series of public meetings in the 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church. The 
purpose was by concerted action to bring 
the opportunities and claims of the church 
to the minds of the people of that neighbor- 
hood. Dr. Perkins gave the address at 
the closing meeting on “The Universal 
Passion of the Church.” The entire 
series was well attended. The enterprise 
was conceived and carried through in the 
heartiest spirit of mutual good-will. All 
but two or three ministers in the neigh- 
borhood, exceedingly reactionary in spirit, 
were in warm sympathy with the move- 
ment. The same fine spirit of unity was 
expressed in the community service held on 
Thanksgiving Day morning in the Colum- 
bia Heights Christian Church, at which 
Dr. Pierce, of All Souls Unitarian Church, 
was the preacher. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rey. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. This church takes the adoption of 
the Joint Statement by our General Con- 


vention seriously. Our minister invited 
the Congregational church to a union 
Thanksgiving service in our church, the 
Wednesday night before Thanksgiving. 
Splendid representations of the two con- 
gregations were present. Rev. Stephen 
Butcher of the Congregational church de- 
livered the sermon. Mrs. Viola Graber 
Mustain of the Universalist church had 
charge of the music. After the service 
the entire congregation adjourned to the 
parlors, where the ladies of the church 
served refreshments. During the social 
hour which followed Mr. Ledyard told of 
the enthusiastic adoption of the Joint 
Statement at Hartford. Mr. Butcher re- 
sponded. H. A. Graber, chairman of the 
board of trustees, spoke officially for the 
board in a desire for closer fellowship. 
E. A. Roach, chairman of the local Con- 
gregational board, responded expressing 
the same desire. Before separating the 
entire congregation arose and sang one 
verse of ‘“Blest ke the tie that binds.” 


Massachusetts 


Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
This church had its annue] fair on Nov. 30 
and Dec. 1. The first night a supper was 
given at 75 cents per plate. On Thursday 
night “The Old Peabody Pew’ was pre- 
sented. Windows in the vestry, broken 
during the summer, have all been replaced. 
This work was paid for by the Social 
Circle. Mrs. Eugene Endicott and Mr. 
McelIntire were our representatives at the 
Hartford Convention. ; 

Melrose.—Rev. Gustave H. Leining, 
pastor. The monthly bulletin, the News, 
is a live and inclusive sheet. The tentative 
budget arranged for 1928 calls for $13,026. 
This includes, besides minister’s salary 
of $3,500, an amount for his incidentals 
of $100; $485 is arranged for the News 
and $100 for advertising. To the General 
Convention is allotted $1,929. Before the 
Mission Circle Mrs. Marshall gave an 
interesting report of the Hartford Con- 
vention. The rummage sale by the Circle, 
recently held, netted $40. Dr. Lowe ad- 
dressed the parish following the harvest 
supper on Oct. 25. 

Swampscott.—Rev. Edgar R. Walker, 
pastor. The annual fair, held on Noy. 17 


‘and 18, was a social and financial success. 


On the first evening a chicken-pie supper 
was served. On Friday evening there was 
an entertainment. Mrs. J. M. Gilbert 
and Mrs. F. H. Warren acted as general 
hostesses. The attendance at the church 
school is a delight to our workers. The 


. school now meets in three separate di- 


visions. The Universalist Boys’ Club 
which has been so interesting and success- 
ful a part of our church program has 
taken another step in its development. 
The club now meets as a young men’s 
conference every Sunday at 12.15 in the 
upper room at the front of the church. 
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Among the speakers have been Chief 
Walter Reeves, who spoke on fingerprint- 
ing, Dr. J. Harold Evers, a prominent 
osteopathic physician of Lynn, Mr. Randa- 
hawa of Indiana, and Dr. G. J. Esselen. 
There is great need of a piano for the use 
of this conference. Has any one a piano 
he would like either to give or to loan? 
We are trying out a unique plan to secure 
the coal for the winter’s season. Any one 
who will do so is asked to contribute a ton, 
more or less. This far nearly one-half of 
the total amount required is given. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis.—For the third year in 
succession the Universalist churches of 
Minneapolis, the Church of the Redeemer 
and the Tuttle Universalist, have united 
in Thanksgiving Day services with the 
Park Ave. Congregational Church. This 
year Dr. Wm. E. Dudley, Congregation- 
alist, and Dr. Warren B. Brigham, Uni- 
versalist, conducted the services, which 
were held in the Park Avenue Church, and 
Dr. Shutter preached the sermon on ‘“The 
Problem of Christian Unity.” 


New Hampshire 


Woodsville-—Gordon Chilson Reardon, 
pastor. The annual church fair and 
chicken-pie supper netted approximately 
$600, $200 of which was promptly turned 
over to the flood relief committee. The 
minister of this church acted as head of 
the Rotary Club committee for a ‘“‘flood 
benefit,’ and $1,200 resulted from the 
efforts of the committee. The community 
Thanksgiving service took place in the 
Universalist church, with vested choir 
and orchestra assisting. Dr. Albert L. 
Smith of the Methodist Episcopal church 
was the preacher. The Senior Crusaders 
made up Thanksgiving baskets for needy 
families and had their dance of the month 
Thanksgiving eve. The Modern Girls’ 
Club gave a bridge party Nov. 29, and 
the Forest and Field Club boys are prac- 
tising basketball once a week in prepara- 
tion for a schedule. The work of the 
month includes preparation for a Christ- 
mas pageant, tree, and community ‘‘carol 
sing.”’ “The Woodsville Universalist” will 
appear Dec. 24. 

* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1927 


Previously reported.............. 1,448 
Newcastle; Lexas! .; .siccadenreetoteccte 9 
Rotana Lexis ts, 2 Sean 6 
Santa Anna, Texas’. 0. ces cies il 
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A WEDDING INVITATION 

Miss Emma R. Clough and Rev. John 
M. Paige, both of the Medford Hillside 
church, will be married at the Hillside 
Universalist Church Friday evening, Dec. 
80, at eight o’clock, Rev. Theodore A. 
Fischer, D. D., of New Haven officiating. 
Immediately following there will be an 


informal reception in the church vestry. 
No formal invitations will be issued, but 
all friends are invited. 

* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1570) 
Protection of infancy, building up of 
family life and improvement of community 
standards throughout the commonwealth.” 
Another one said: ‘‘Elements and factors 
of family breakdown. Analysis of 4,509 
cases in which children were all under the 
protection of the M.S. P. C. C. Physical 
neglect, non-support, moral neglect, in- 
temperance, delinquency (juvenile), ille- 
gitimacy, separation of parents, medical 
neglect, semi-orphanage, desertion, physi- 
cal cruelty, feeble-mindedness, violation 
of chastity, divorce, insanity, and forced 

marriage.” 

“Fifty years ago,’’ she went on, “when 
we began our work, we had only cases of 
physical cruelty. Now we deal with health 
neglect and moral neglect as well as with 
cruelty. It does not seem possible that 
there could be cases of such cruelty as 
we get. In our records last year we had 
cases of 247 little girls who were victims 
of rape and incest. In the papers a short 
time ago was the story of the trial of five 
men who were given sentences which ag- 
gregated 100 years. The papers did not 
and could not tell that we were the ones 
who supplied the evidence, made the 
physical examination and cared for the 
two little girls who were the victims. 

“Not long ago we were enabled to stop 
the marriage of a fourteen-year-old girl 
with a seventeen-year-old Chinese. A 
recent case was that of a little girl who had 
come here from Maine to find her uncle 
and who was taken to a lodging house by 
two men who befriended her on the train, 
and who there was made the victim of 
many men and was about to be leased out 
to a summer resort for the summer season 
when we intervened. 

“Tn another case we dealt with a mother 
who lived in one room (with her growing 
child, old enough to realize what was going 
on akout her), and introduced into that 
room different men every night. 

“Our boy work has dealt with all kinds 
of boys, some of the cases due to poverty, 
but sometimes due to moral neglect. 

“We do not give relief. We refer ques- 
tions of relief to the overseers of the poor 
and the Associated Charities. We deal 
with family rehabilitation and the pro- 
tection of the rights of outraged and 
abused children. 

“We have thirty-four branches all over 
the state, and if one agency is not able to 
trace a matter out another frequently 
succeeds in doing so. 

“Not long ago one wealthy, fashionable 
woman said to us: ‘I don’t want to know 
anything about your sordid work. It is 
disgusting. I simply am not interested in 
it and don’t want these details thrust upon 
me.’ In six months that woman was 
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calling us up in great terror because the 
husband of her cook was on the steps 
threatening to kill his wife, and the two 
children of the cook were in an unheated 
room with nothing to eat and nobody to 
care for them. We did not say to this 
woman, ‘We can do nothing for you,’ but 
we went to work, got the police quickly 
after the man, secured a home for the 
neglected children and made the man con- 
tribute to their support.” 

By her personal charm, her modesty 
and frankness, her insight and common 
sense, Miss Mayer made the ministers 
realize that her society is-one of the in- 
dispensable cogs in the social machinery of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

She closed by reference to the fact that 
one Sunday a year is given to the needs 
of children in the Near East. She wondered 
if a Sunday could not be given to the 
needs of children of Massachusetts, and 
if openings could not be made for repre- 
sentatives of the Massachusetts Society 
for Prevention of Cruelty to Children to 
speak at prayer meetings Sunday evenings 
or other church services. 

She offered to send the annual report of 
the society, containing illustrative material 
of great value to clergymen, to any clergy- 
man writing for it to her office at 43 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston. 

It was the opinion of the ministers as- 
sembled that any church organization or 
even the Sunday morning worship itself 
would be enriched by having Miss Mayer 
speaking for it. 

She said that the expenses of the tem- 
porary home where emergency cases are 
kept, which is run in connection with 
their offices, is $25 per day, and that both 
individuals and organizations frequently 
subscribe for the support of one or more 
days. Answering questions afterward she 
said that the annual budget of her or- 
ganization is $178,000 a year. 

The Rev. Leslie Nichols, president, 
presided, and devotional services were 
conducted by the Rev. Arthur E. Wilson 
of Braintree. The Rev. Flint M. Bissell, 
secretary, read the minutes and the an- 
nouncements. 

Among those present were the following 
clergymen: Hadley, Ayres, Spear, Brush, 
Huntley, Tenney, Walker (Edgar), Lein- 
ing (Gustav), Paige (John), Peters, Att- 
wood, van Schaick, Coons, Rouillard, 
Vossema, Raspe, McInnes, Perkins (F. W.), 
Leavitt, and Miss Freeman. Others 
present were: Mrs. Ayres, Miss Mary 
Slaughter, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss Shedd, 
Miss Johnson, and Mrs. van Schaick, who 
played the piano. 


* * 


REV. CHARLES L. WAITE 


Rev. Charles L. Waite, whose death 
on Noy. 15, at Portland, Me., was reported 
last week, had held pastorates at Oswego 
and Cooperstown, N. Y., Blanchester, O., 
Waterloo, Ia., and Orange, Mass. His 
last settlement was at Freeport and 
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Brunswick, Me. ‘Twenty years ago he 
moved to Woodfords, in the city of Port- 
land, where he had real estate holdings. 

Mr. Waite was champion of prohibition 
long before the issue became popular. 
He was violently antagonistic to the use 
of tobacco and stood for principle, often 
at personal sacrifice. A lover of nature in 
all her moods, his home was set amid 
ornamental and flowering trees and em- 
bellished with shrubs and _ perennials. 
He contributed the column of “Briefs” to 
the Gospel Banner for many years, and 
was a versatile thinker and writer for 
magazines and periodicals in his time. 

Mr. Waite was a member and regular 
attendant upon the services of All Souls 
church, where the funeral services were 
held. His pastor, Rev. B. B. Gibbs, had 
charge of the service, being assisted by 
Rev. H. E. Townsend, Dr. H. S. Whitman 
and Dr. Lyman Ward of Alabama. Dr. 
Whitman spoke of Mr. Waite as the last 
bright star in a galaxy of able preachers 
who served our church when he came to 
Maine, thirty-seven years ago. In closing 
he read a poem composed by Mr. Waite. 
Dr. Ward gave the personal tribute of a 
friend. Mr. Townsend accompanied the 
body to northern New York, where inter- 
ment was made in the family plot at Belle- 
ville. 


B.B.G. 
* * 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM OUR 
BOARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am handing you herewith copies of 
two different letters which I presented at 
the recent meeting of our Board of Trus- 
tees. I was instructed by the Board to re- 
quest their publication in the Christian 
Leader as showing the spirit of good fel- 
lowship which we ought to recognize. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 


All Souls Church, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Etz: 

I appreciate more than I can say your 
kindly letter of appreciation, in behalf of 
the officers and members of the Univer- 
salist General Convention. This added to 
the warm reception which you gave me at 
Hartford is fillmg my mind with very 
happy memories. I am glad to know that 
my little word was so well received. Glad, 
not because it was mine, but because, in- 
deed, it was not mine, but the word of 
our Unitarian Fellowship at large. Dr. 
Speight, who was with you at Syracuse, 
has just written me concerning what I 
said at Hartford, and uses these words in 
commenting upon it, ‘‘true from start to 
finish.’’ Because some hasty things have 
been said which do not represent us fairly, 
I want you to believe that my word was 
not a personal word, but an official word 
which expressed, as well as I could express 
it, the heart of our Unitarians as it con- 
templates the action your church has just 


taken. It seems to me that Hartford has 
done an historic thing, I am glad I was 
there. 


Sincerely yours, 
Charles R. Joy. 
November 1, 1927. 


American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Etz: 

I am indebted to you for your kind let- 
ter of October 28 expressing the satisfac- 
tion of the friends in the Universalist 
General Convention with the speech made 
by Rey. Charles R. Joy of Lowell as the 
representative of our Unitarian churches. 
This is a very gratifying message. 

I assure you that whatever favoratle 
impression Mr. Joy made in your Confer- 
ence could not exceed the very deep 
appreciation which we all felt at Washing- 
ton for the speech made by Dr. Perkins. 
It was a most admirable presentation of 
the present sitvation, and was received 
not only with loud applause but with very 
real understanding and gratitude. 

I shall be delighted to present your let- 
ter at the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors. 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. Cornish. 

October 31, 1927. 


Notices 


VESPER SERVICES AT ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH 


Dec. 11. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister of 
the Arlington Street Church. 

Dec. 18. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., minister 
of the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 25. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Jan. 1, 1928. Rev. F. DeWinton Lushington, 
London, England. 

The public is cordially invited to attend these 
services, which are held at 4 p. m. on Sunday. 

* * 


CALIFORNIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Edson Reifsnider, D. D., has been received 
on letter of transfer from Connecticut. 
F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 
* * 


WANTED—AT ONCE 


A Universalist man and wife to serve as custodians 
of the Clara Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass. 
Moderate salary, heat, light and telephone fur- 
nished. Consult Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt, 1 King Ter- 
race, Worcester, Mass. Telephone Cedar 5565-W. 

‘ * 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The next meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and Vicinity will be held Friday, 
Dee. 16, at 11 o’clock, at the West Somerville Uni- 
versalist church. The speaker will be Mrs. Stephen 
P. Hurd, State Vice-Regent, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. She will speak on National Defense 
Work. All are cordially invited. Bring box lunch. 

* oe 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 

License of Miss Mary F. Slaughter renewed as of 
Nov. 22, 1927. 

Rev. Edwin L. Noble granted full fellowship as 
of Nov. 22, 1927. 

Rev. George F. Babbitt dropped at his own re- 
quest. 

Mr. Charles S. Walkup, Jr., has been appointed 


by the Executive Committee of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention to fill the vancacy on the 
Fellowship Committee caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Samuel T. Cushing. 
Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
Counc 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 


Rev. Frederick A. Wilmot of the Providence Jour- 
nal will be the speaker at the meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston at the Hotel Bellevue, 
Monday, Dec. 12, 6.30 p. m. This will be guest 
night. Eight new members were received in No- 
vember. Members are urged to bring guests on the 
12th, as prospective members, notifying the secretary 
in advance. The charge of $2 for any guest who 
joins will be remitted. 

James D. Tillinghast, Secretary. 
xr Oe 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 


recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Dec. 13-16: Rev. John A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


Married 


Root-White.—In North Adams, Mass., Nov. 26, — 


by Rev. C. F. McIntire, Merton Frank Root and 
Kathryn Elsie White of New York City. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Thomas W. Sleeth 


Feddie Cox was born near Brookston, Ind., May 
18, 1858, and died Nov. 23, 1927. 

She was for many years a teacher in the schools of 
White and Benton Counties, and was an active mem- 
ber of the Brookston church and one of the public 
spirited and most valued citizens of Brookston. 

On Nov. 19, 1896, she married Thomas W. Sleeth, 
who, with a brother, George Cox of Delphi, sur- 
vives. 


Funeral services were conducted by her former — 


pastor, Rev. James’ Houghton, Nov. 26. 
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Local and Suburban 
Service 
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PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
én the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


ec. 10, 1927 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


| 

| Responsible Houses 

| and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


—————— 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
| WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
| 289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


DDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


161 Bristol Street 27a * 2s ORLOn 
Personal Stationery *1:°92,8°« 


Your name and address (or three letter monogram) printed 
in blue ink on 100 envelopes and 200 single sheets or 100 
folded sheets paper, good grade stock. Send for sample. 
Makes an excellent Christmas gift. 


CURTIS W. BOWKER 
1091 Washington Avenue, Woodfords, Maine 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 60 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


JOSEPH B HORTON, Clerk. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart: © 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commoéi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corpse of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodél- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories. 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably’ 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for th 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


quarters. 


History, Biography, Religion 
Men of Destiny. Walter Lippman.. $2.50. 
Death Comes for the Archbishop. Willa Cather. $2.50. 
George Washington. Rupert Hughes. 2 vols. $10.00. 
America Finding Herself. Mark Sullivan. $5.00. 
Bismarck. Emil Ludwig. 95.00. 


Up the Years from Bloomsbury. George Arliss. $4.00. 
That Man Heine. Lewis Browne. $38.00. 
The Father of Little Women. Honore Willsie Morrow. $38.00. 


Reality. B. U. Streeter. §2.50. 

Life of Prayer in a World of Science. 
$2.25. 

America. Fendrik Van Loon. . $5.00. 

Henry Ward Beecher. Paxton Hibben. 

Wocdrow Wilson. Life and Letters. 
2 vols. $10.00. 

My Life as an Explorer. Roald Amundsen.’ $3.50. 

My Religicn. Helen Keller. $2.00. 

Best Sermens. 4th series. Edited by J. Fort Newton. $2.50. 

Christianity and Social Adventuring. Edited by Jerome 


Wm. Adams Brown. 


$5.00. 
Ray Stannard Baker. 


Davis. $2.50. 
The Wrestle of Religion with Truth. Henry Nelson Wieman. 
$2.50. 


If I Had Only One Sermon to Preach. Twenty sermons by 
leading clergymen. Edited by Dr. Charles Stelzle. $2.50. 

I Believe in God. Maude Royden. {2.00. 

Secrets of Effective Living» Jas. Gordon Gilkey. $1.75. 


Books of General Interest 


The Kingdom of Books. Wm. Dana Orcutt. $5.00. 

A Pilgrimage to Palcstine. Harry Emerson Fosdick. $2.50. 

Old London. Gertrude Rawlings. 50 illus. $4.00. 

The Book of the Gloucester Fishermen. Jas. B. Connolly. 
Illus. $5.00. 

New York Nights. Stephen Graham. Illus. $4.00. 

Dickens Days in Boston. Edward F. Payne. Illus. 

Success and You. Nellie E. Friend. $1.25. 

Religion of Masonry. J. Fort Newton. $1.60. 

Let’s Go. Louis Felix Ranlett. $2.50. 

Etah and Beyond. Donald R. Macmillan. 

We. Charles A. Lindbergh. $2.50. 

The New Reformation. Michael Pupin. $2.50. 

Cleared for Strange Ports. Members of Roosevelt Family. 
$3.50. 

Transition. 

Trader Horn. 

Mother India. 

Great Companions. 


$4.00. 


Illus. $5.00. 


Will Durant. $3.00. 

Edited by Ethelreda Lewis. 
Katherine Mayo. $3.75. 

R. F. Leavens. $2.50. 


$4.00. 


Fiction 
God and the Greceryman. Harold Bell Wright. 
The Aristccratic Miss Brewster. Joseph Lincoln. 
The Quest of Youth. Jeffery Farnol. $2.50. 


$2.00. 
$2.00. 


Jalna. The Atlantic Monthly prize novel. Mazo de la Roche. 
$2.00. 
The Exile. Mary Johnston. $2.50. 


Miss Brown of X. Y. O. E. Phillips Oppenheim. $2.00. 
Bugles in the Night. Barry Benefield. $2.00. 


The Kingdom of Theophilus. Wm. J. Locke. $2.50. 
The Mad Carews. Martha Ostenso. $2.50. 
Rebellion. Prize novel. M. Howe Farnham. $2.00. 
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BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Order your Christmas books through us and help pay the running expenses of your Universalist Head- 
Send your personal card with order and we will enclose and deliver books to any desired 
address. We can supply any book in print. Following is a carefully selected list of the newest books: 


Dec. 10, 1927 


Jeremy at Crale. Hugh Walpole. $2.00. 
Darkened Rooms. Phillip Gibbs. $2.00. 
Barberry Bush. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 


Lights Up. Grace S. Richmond. $2.00. 

The Mob. V. Blasco Ibanez. $2.50. 

Forlorn River. Zane Grey. $2.00. 

The Grandmothers. Harper prize novel. Glenway Wescott. 
$2.50. ; 

Dusty Answer. Rosamond Lehmann. $2.50. 

The Nuptials of Corbal. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 

A Good Woman. Louis Bromfield. $2.50. 

Blue Voyage. Conrad Aiken. $2.50. 

Alas, Poor Yorick! Alfred H. Bill. $2.50. 


For Boys and Girls 


Now We Are Six. A.A. Milne. $2.00. 
Heroes of Modern Adventure. T.C. Bridges. (For boys and © 
girls 10 to15.) $2.00. 

Poems for the Children’s Hour. Josephine Bouton. 
A Treasury of Tales for Little Folks. 
Bruce. $3.00. 

Dr. Dolittle’s Garden. 

The Animal Alphabet. Harrison Cady. $2.00. 

Stories cf Adventure. Retold from St. Nicholas. $1.25. 

The Four-Year-Old’s Story Book. Kathleen P.Stone. $1.50. — 

Wings and Paws. True stories about birds and animals. 
Willard A. Colcord. $1.50. 

I Know a Secret. Christopher Morley. $2.00. 

Longlegs the Heron. Thornton Burgess. $1.75. 

Coat Tales from the Pockets of the Happy Giant. 
Owen. $1.00. 

A Truly Little Girl. 


$1.75. 
Selected by Marjorie — 


Hugh Lofting. $2.50. 


Ethel 


Nora Archibald Smith. $1.75. 


Our Own Publications 


God and Company, Unlimited. Frank D. Adams. 

Cruising Cross Country. John van Schaick, Jr. 
limited. $2.00. 

The Abiding Life. F.W.Betts,D.D. $1.50. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee. In- 
cluding the best of the “‘Front Porch Studies.”’ Dorothy 
Hall and Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Rediscovered Countries. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present-day liberal Christian 
theology actually is. Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Which Way? ‘The best recent study of Universalism. Lewis 
B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 

The Papers of John Pererin. Richard Roberts,D.D. $1.00. 

Life of John Murray. For young people. Irene C. Rees. 
Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. $1.00. 

The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. 
Rev. J. F. Thompson. 50 cents. 

The Mercy of Hell, and other sermons. 
$1.00. ; 

Light and Peace. A book of prayers. C.H. Leonard, D. D. 
Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.00. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place 
in the hands of any young man. J. C. Adams, D. D. 
75 cents. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. A beautiful memorial — 
volume of four hundred pages and more than fifty illus- 
trations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D. D. $2.00. 


$1.25. 
Supply 


J. Fort Newton, D. D. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


